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John Gobdon was a stalwart young 
farmer with broad shoulders, big hands, 
long arms and legs, and feet that were re¬ 
markably well developed. His face was 
somewhat sunburnt and on either side was 
adorned by a slight growth of hair; Uls up¬ 
per Up also was shadowy with coming 
events. The soft dusky appearance thus 
given to certain portions of his face, sug¬ 
gested the idea that be might have thrust it 
into a dusty cobweb and neglected to re¬ 
move the particles that adhered to it. But 
notwithstanding his surplus of hands, feet, 
€tc., and his lack of capillary attractions, 
John was notan ill-looking young man, and 
more than one of Eve’s rustic daughters had 
covertly pictured him as the Adam of her 
paradise. John cared very little for the 
opinion of the daughters in the aggregate, 
yet he cared very much for what one partic¬ 
ular daughter thought of him, and would 
have been infinitely happy to know that she 
painted him as the central figure of the 
Fdcn of her dreams. This being the case, 
he took advantage of every opportunity of 
enjoying her presence, and it is not unlike¬ 
ly that he used his influence to multiply 
their opportunities. 

And the daughter? It is hard to say just 
what she thought of John, only that be was 
far short of her ideal Adam. She liked him 
very much, and sometimes thought how 
nice it would be to visit him after he had 
married some nice girl and was settled in 
housekeeping. Of course, she noticed that 
he came quite often to her uncle’s house, 
and that he generally chose her as his com¬ 
panion to the various merry-makings of the 
vill^e. But what of that? Other girls had 
their temporary beaux and enjoyed their 
admiration and adoration; why shouldn’t 
6he? The future did not trouble her. 


Do you want to know who she was? Only 
Lucy Walton, the village music-teacher, 
aged nineteen; a pretty brown-eyed maideni 
who earned her living by trying to bring to 
light and cultivate the latent talent of the 
young misses of the place. Lucy’s home 
was not in the village, hut in a large town 
some distance from it; hence she was re¬ 
garded as qnite an oracle. Her father being 
a stranger to energy and good management, 
Lucy was compelled to make their intimate 
acquaintance, and battle for her rights, 
whether she believed in “ woman’s rights”, 
or not. And she never thougiit of defeat, 
but knowing that she must earn her bread 
and not neglect providing herself with the 
conventional figleaf—how the fashion of it 
hod changed since first introduced by moth¬ 
er Eve!—she worked hard, did her duty, 
and was as contented as one can be who has 
aspirations for the future. It was only on 
rare occasions that she murmured of an un¬ 
lucky star, or the luck of a silver mouth¬ 
piece on the occasion of her birth; and as 
unhappiness was the only result of these re¬ 
bellions against providence, like a sensible 
girl, she concluded it was best to make the 
best of everything and strove to make this 
the rule of her life. Lucy enjoyed country 
life keenly; its exhilaration, its freedom; 
and when she was a little girl she was as 
great a romp as ever climbed a tree or slide 
down bill on a board. She would still have 
enjoyed those same juvenile sports now 
that she had reached woman's estate, only 
it would have been considered unbecoming 
to her years, by the decorous people of the 
place. But her enjoyment of the country 
scei'cry was unlimited. Her walks through 
fields and woods were delightful, and after 
all, the horseback rides, wintergreening ex¬ 
cursions and picnics were not such bad sub- 
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lUtaUs for the more boisterous pleasures 
jbeleftboUnil with childhood. 

It was summer when Lucy first went to 
the Tillage to teach music; but Autumn, 
crowding Summer into the past, came with 
his harvest grains and fruits; and he, in his 
turn, was forced to store his products in 
haras and cellars, and give place to grisly 
old winter, who came skating in, bringing 
frost and snow sleighbells and gayety. 
Still, Lucy remained there, busy with work 
or busy with recreation, happy in the enjoy¬ 
ment of present pleasures, John Gordon 
was still her admiring friend, a fact suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated to his companions by 
his taking her to a sleighride after every 
snowstorm, but proved to Lucy In a some¬ 
what more lucid manner on one of those 
same rides, the last one for many a long 
year. It was such a lovely night 1 The 
snow was deep and soft, and O, so white, as 
the moon shone on it; and the moon smiled 
so complacently down, well satisfied that 
she was bleaching the snow into such sil¬ 
very beauty, As John helped Lucy into 
the sleigh, she said: 

« Now, John, you’ll let me drive to-night, 
wont you? Under your care I am becoming 
quiw skillful in the miinagementof horses.” 

“That is just what I like, Lucy; to have 
you under my care,” answered John, rather 
earnestly, os he seated himself by her side 
and placed the lines in her hands. 

“You will have to keep a sharp lookout 
to-night,” she replied, ignoring his serious¬ 
ness, “for it is such good sleighing I may 
let the horses run away and upset the sleigh, 
or cause some other misfortune.” 

“I’ll believe no such dark prophesying,” 
he returned, laughing a little uneasily. 

Then he tucked the robes more closely 
about her, placed one arm at the back of 
the cutter so as to make it easier for Lucy 
to lean against—^you will understand hqw— 
and occupied his other baud in keeping 
Lucy’s muff warm till she shouid become 
tired of driving. As they giided rapidly 
along, Lucy was full of chatter. She asked 
questions and unswered them herself, talked 
to and laughed at the horses, made com¬ 
ments on everything they passed, and in 
the course of half an hour discovered that 
her companion’s share of the conversation 
had' been very meagre, and that ho seemed 
very absent-minded. She rallied him on 
being so absorbed in the -iooot harteat,. and 
added: . . 


“ Unless you say something pretty soon, 
John, 1 shall think you have seen a vision 
and been struck dumb.” 

“ I have been wanting to speak for some 
lime,” he answered, “but—I want a little 
advice, Lucy.” 

“ I shall be happy to advise yon on any 
subject, from love to war,” site answered, 
laughing, “but 1 should prefer one of the 
subjects named, for then any measures I 
advised would be lawful.” 

“You can have your preference; the 
more amicable of those two subjects is the 
one. I am iu love with a frieud of yours, 
one who thinks as much of your opiuiou as 
she does of her owu, so I have come to you 
for couusel in the matter.” 

Lucy was a little surprised at this an¬ 
nouncement aud wondered who the young 
lady was; but thought in a moment—“ O, 
it is cousin Anna.” 

This cousin had paid Lucy a visit of two 
or three weeks, and John had openly ex¬ 
pressed great admiration for her. So she 
answered John: 

“ I see; you want to use me as a medium 
through whom to read another person’s 
mind; but I’m afraid that is beyond my 
ken. I haven’t a bit of the gilt of second 
sight.” 

“ No; I come to you as au oracle, not as 
a medium; you will understand as I go on.” 

“That sounds like flattery;-but about 
your sweetheart?” 

“She is pretty, educated and accom¬ 
plished, but not rich. I, by comparison, am 
awkward, though fairly educated, unpol¬ 
ished, but comfortably supplied with the 
treasure which moth and rust corrupt. Now, 
from what I’ve heard iny sweetheart say—” 
with a significant look at Lucy—“ I know 
that she would resign the treasure to moth 
and corruption for the sake of personal at¬ 
tributes, and I think she would be unsatis¬ 
fied with a husband unless be possessed the 
polish and ease of manners found in travel, 
and a contact with the world. I am unde¬ 
cided whether to offer myself to her under 
the circumstances, and if she refuse me try 
and win her at all hazard; or to first seek 
good fortune in the world, aud if successful 
then come and offer myself at her shrine. 
Will you tell me which to do, Lucy?” 

“ Yes; go to her at once and tell her of 
your regard for her; if she loves you she 
will take you aa you are, and trust to the 
future to obviate all faults—should she 
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discover that you possessed any—know¬ 
ing that there is no educator like a good 
and loving wife. If she cares for you only 
in a friendly way, she can but kindly tell 
you so. Then if you can and choose to win 
her regardless of all hinderances, why the 
more difficult the prize Is to win, the more 
precious it is when won.” 

“ Dear Lucy, your advice is just what I 
hoped it would be; and I shall follow it to 
theletter. You are the young lady of whom 
1 have been speaking; did you not think so? 
Do you love me? Will you be the bind and 
loving wife? or can I have only the poor 
consolation of trying to win you?” 

John’s voice was so eloquently pleading, 
that Lucy almost said yes, from pure sym¬ 
pathy, before realizing what she was about 
to do; but just checking herself in time, 
she turned away from his earnest gaze and 
in a suffocated voice said: 

“ Let me think, John, let me think be¬ 
fore I answer you.” 

In acquiescence he gently released her 
hand, which he had been holding in not the 
gentlest grasp, and he fell to thinking, too, 
while the sleighbells jingled and seemed 
monotonously to say, *' What do you think? 
what do you think? what do you think?” 
and then to break out into sudden and bois¬ 
terous mirth, as if in derision of what be 
thought. Lucy remained silent for some 
time and then said softly; 

“ John, my dear friend, I never thought 
you meant me, at all. I thought it must 
be cousin Annie that you were speaking of; 
I cannot be your wife; I only love you in a 
friendly way. For your sake. I’m sorry it is 
so, but I cannot help it. As for striving to 
win my love, I do not tbink I am worthy of 
such devotion. I hope, however, that you 
will, before long, gain the affections of 
some woman who is worthy of such gener¬ 
ous love.” 

“ I do hope to gain the affections of just 
such a woman,” John replied, in such a 
calm, determined voice that Lucy felt al¬ 
most as if she might as well say yes at once. 
John continued, “ You remember I said I 
should follow your advice. To-morrow I 
shall make arrangements to go away. In a 
week I shall not be here; and not many 
years from now we shall meet again. ITien 
I shall realize the happiness of which now I 
can only dream. I am sure you will not be 
married in the meantime; your own words 
encourage me to think so, though 1 can 


hardly tell why. But I am persuaded that 
you and I are destined for each other.” 

Lucy made no reply. He bad made his 
prophecy in such a deliberate tone of beliel 
that it seemed to leave her passive in regard 
to what might happen in the future. The 
silence was unbroken by words till they 
reached Lucy’s gate, when John gently lift¬ 
ed her from the sleigh, carried her in his 
arms to the door, and then, kissing her ten¬ 
derly, he said, “ God bless you, Lucy dar¬ 
ling; Good-by 1” and before she could an¬ 
swer he was gone. 

She heard nothing'more from John for 
three days; then she heard that be had left 
the village and gone no one seemed to know 
whither. Lucy was sorry that she did not 
know where he had gone. Hot that she 
cared so very much, only she was interested 
in him as a friend, nothing more. And she 
did care nothing more for him then. When 
spring came she returned to her home in 
the city, where she taught music and did ali 
other duties that fell to her lot in a cheer¬ 
ful if rather monotonous way. She bad 
made music teaching her vocation, and con¬ 
stantly studied and improved in it till she 
was able to maintain herself in a very inde¬ 
pendent way, beside providing for future 
contingencies. 

Thus severai years passed by, and yet 
Lucy had heard nothing from John since 
the night he left her ou her uncle j door¬ 
steps. She concluded, as a matter of course, 
that he bad, if still alive, forgotten the res¬ 
olutions he had made that night just as she 
expected he would. In the meanwhile she 
had not met her fate in the human form 
masculine, and wisely concluded that it was 
embodied in sheet music, exercise books, or 
some other conveuient shape. But, dear 
reader, our friend Lucy knew no more 
about her future than we do of ours. Just 
when one’s life seems most monotonous it 
may be on the eve of unusual perturbation. 
So Lucy began to think when her father 
came home one day and told the family that 
he had concluded to move West, He had 
taken one of those sudden freaks of roving 
that men who have never been very suc¬ 
cessful frequently take after getting well 
post middle life, when they ought to be 
looking toward a comfortable and quiet old 
age. Mr. Walton had decided to go to the 
“ Golden State,” and to take up his abode 
in Los Angeles, “ the vale of the angelsf’ 
though it may be doubtful whether the in- 
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Jubitonta of this city would be fair repre- 
•eDtatioDB of the ideal winged cherubs with 
•wboift our childish imaginations were ever 
familiar, notwithatonding the fact that many 
“Celestials ” dwell there. But such thoughts 
Bever puzzled the brain of Mr, Walton, and 
jn the course of a couple of months from the 
time that he “ declared his intentions ** his 
family found themselves in Los Angeles. 
This place, like many other American cities, 
contains a population of the most diverse 
order; there one may find the jaunty Mexi¬ 
can, the superlatively economical Chinese, 
with his more progressive neighbor the Jap- 
anese, and also Europeans of every descrip¬ 
tion, all happily conglomerating into an 
American city, aud amalgamating a future 
generation of “American citizens” who 
will require a very complex rule of alliga¬ 
tion to determine the proportion of national 
iogredients that make up their compound. 
In this mixed population Lucy had no diffl- 
crity in finding plenty who were fond of 
motic, which is a great assimilator, and she 
toon had under her instruction quite a 
Urge class. The greater part of her pupils 
were young misses of from twelve to sixteen 
years, with nothing particularly distinguish¬ 
ing about them. But there was one, a 
yonng lady about nineteen years old, in 
trhom Lucy took a great interest; her name 
was Ximena Lloyd. Her father had come 
to California from the East when quite 
jOQSg, and had here met Ximena’s mother, 
a pretty American-Spanish girl with whom 
he had made haste to fall in love, aud as bis 
affection was reciprocated by the dark-eyed 
senora, a wedding soon ensued, a modest 
ranche was purchased, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd began housekeeping in the cosiest of 
adobe dwellings. But the uncertainty of 
earthly happiness is a lesson that requires 
constant repetition. Mr. Lloyd learned it 
in the death of his darling wife, when his 
little Ximena was only five years old. He 
then sent for his sister to come and live 
with him and care for his motherless girl. 

Ximenafrom this time was brought up by 
her aunt in the most methodical Hew Eng* 
land fashion; and yet she never lost the 
pretty ways and manners she had inherited 
and learned from her mother. . Mr. Lloyd 
was very fond of his daughter, and his dear¬ 
est object in life was her welfare and eda- 
cation. Ximena had considerable musical 
talent, much to her father’s delight, and he 
wu always on the lookout to find good 


teachers for her. Hearing Lucy sing at 
church one day, he was so pleased with her 
voice and manner that he inquired who she 
was; and when he learned that she was a 
music-teacher, be at once made arrange¬ 
ments to have her teach Ximena. Lucy 
and Ximena became warm friends, Ximena 
visiting Lucy often apart from lesson days, 
and Lucy occasionally visiting her pupil, 
who lived quite out in the suburbs of the 
town. During one of these visits, as the 
two came from a wsAk in the garden, Xime¬ 
na ran to the piano, and seating herself, 
said: 

“ Now, Miss Walton, I will sing you a 
song that I do not think you have ever 
heard before.” And she began to warble a 
cradle song in Spanish. 

When she had finished, Lucy said: 

“Why, Ximena, that is beautiful 1 It 
makes me think of the early spring birds 
that used to sing at home away East.” 

“Ah,” returned Ximena, demurely, “that 
is just what Senor Gordon says.” 

Lucy was about to ask who “ Senor Gor¬ 
don” was, when Ximena was called away 
by her aunt. Lucy, thus left to herself, fell 
to thinking and speculating. The name of 
Gordon reminded her of one whom she used 
to know, and she wondered what bad be¬ 
come of him. She wondered if she would 
like him any better noio, if he should come 
to her and speak words of love, than she did 
in that time that seemed so very long ago. 
She didn’t know, perhaps she might. She 
believed in ideal lovers then, and thought 
that some day her Ideal lover, a man pos¬ 
sessed of personal beauty, grace and cour¬ 
age, and who should be all goodness, honor 
and wisdom, would come to claim her as bis 
bride; and she, recognizing in him the one 
for whom she was created and who was 
created for her, she would at once acknowl¬ 
edge and receive him. But she was older 
and wiser now, and saw that those fancies 
of early youth were only fancies, and could 
never be anything else. And she knew that 
if she were ever married her husband would 
be nothing approaching her ideal, though 
he might bo a more fitting mate for a mor¬ 
tal. She accepted these facts as inevitable, 
and actually indulged in a pleasant little 
daydream, in which her former lover figured 
quite conspicuously, although she bad not 
heard from him in years, and did not know 
but he might have passed into the beyond. 
As the days went by Lucy’s thoughts wor® 
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somewhat diverted from their accustomed 
channels by the acquaintance of Campbell 
Granger, a reasonably rich bachelor, who 
had business relations with her father. He 
used frequently to be at Mr. Walton’s on 
business, and as a matter of consequence 
met Hiss Lucy. The natural result of these 
meetings was that Campbell wished to make 
friendly calls, etc., etc. We all know where 
such etcs. would be likely to lead. In tbU 
case Campbell was led to full deeply in love 
with Lucy, while she was led to become an 
enthusiastic friend of Campbell, if nothing 
more. Hr. Granger was line-looking, gen¬ 
erous and agreeable, yet it seemed to Lucy 
as if he were not quite the person whom she 
could take to love better than any one in 
the world “ till death do us part.” In some 
way thoughts of John Gordon would in¬ 
trude themselves on her mind even against 
her wishes, and she kept on wondering 
where he was and how' be had fared in all 
the time since they parted. 

John, however, had stood in small need 
of commiseration. After the unhappy ter¬ 
mination of his a£aire de cosur with Lucy^ 
he left his native town and went to Astoria 
in Oregon. He had an uncle living there, 
•who had often wriileii to him, saying, “If 
you wiil only come to Oregon, my dear 
John, and invest what money you have 
with me, your fortune is made.” But after 
an association of four or live months, it 
became very evident to John that his own 
ideas of making money diJIered largely from 
his uncle’s. In fact, he found him to be a 
man like unto Jacob’s uncle Laban, more 
disposed to get gain for himself than to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of his nephew. So John, 
not feeling inclined to light for ins rights, 
as did Jacob, or perhaps feeling less sure of 
success, concluded it would be fur his prolit 
to bid adieu to bis sellish old kinsman, and 
went to San Francisco. He had but just 
entered its “Golden Gate” when Ue met aw 
old friend of his father who had for many 
years been living in the southern part of 
California, engaged in cultivating oranges 
and lemons. He was now compelled to re¬ 
turn Eiist, and he had sold all his property 
with the exception of one large orange 
grove, which he now oUered to John on the 
most favorable terms, for the sake of “ auld 
Jang syne.” John accompanied his friend 
to his home, and finding everything satis¬ 
factory, made the purchase of the grove, 
and immediately settled upon his new prem¬ 


ises. The orchard was a fine one, la abear- 
ing condition, and was pleasantly situated 
in the suburbs of Los Angeles. The trees 
hung full of rich yellow fruit, and seemed 
to hold out a golden prospect for the future. 
He was bounded on one side by a small 
stream of water, and on the other by tbe 
farm of Hr. Lloyd. To this kind neighbor 
John was more than a little indebted for 
advice in regard to tlie cultivation and dis¬ 
posal of his oranges, and for many acts of 
friendUuess, so sweet to a sUauget in a 
strange land. John had as far as possible 
returned these kindnesses, and was heldia 
high esteem by the Lloyd family, especially 
by Xiiucna; and John was by no means in¬ 
different to her beauty and her preference, 
even if he appeared so. He had beeniu 
California six years at the lime of ilr. 
Walton’s arrival la the State. In this time, 
he had, by good management and close in¬ 
dustry, acquired a snug fortune; and had 
substituted for the liule adobe dwelling, in 
which he had kept bachelor’s hall, a pictur¬ 
esque stone house, not very large, butO, 
so cosy! and a stone house had always been 
his ideal. It is so satisfactory to realize an 
ideal! In its interior arrangements this 
house had many peculiar conveniences, so 
strictly feminine that they plainly showed 
the builder was not contemplating bacbel- 
orhood for the future. lu truth, John was 
now ready to return to his native State to 
search out the love of his youth who had 
inspired him to make exertions that had 
proved so successful, and to w'bom he was 
still loyal. He had written to her several 
times, but his letters, after going the rounds 
of the dead letter office, always returned to 
him. Lately he had thought even more of 
Lucy than usual, and wondered if she were 
still unmarried, and if she remembered hoff 
positively he had told her that he thought 
they would meet again, and then not to 
part. 

It cannot be denied, for John was per¬ 
fectly human, that the question sometimes 
came to him whether he had not been rash 
in his declaration that he would win her at 
all hazard. Not that he regretted it, or 
wavered from his determination; but when 
he saw' Ximeua Lloyd nearly every day^ 
now growil up to womanhood, and just tho 
age of Lucy as ho remembered her—he 
could not help thinking what a pretty sub¬ 
stitute she would make for Lucy, in case bo 
should never succeed in winning her. And 
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1 doubt not but moot young gentlemen 
*ould have thought the same. Lucy 
Kircely ever heard the name of Gordon 
jrom Ximena; for notwithstanding that 
John was much her senior, and generally 
treated her in an elder-brotherly way, he 
tras the hero of her dreams, and she almost 
fancied that other people could read her 
own tender thoughts whenever she men¬ 
tioned his name, and it was an unusual be¬ 
stowal of confidence, for her, to say what 
she did regarding John's admiration for her 
singing. Lucy had no Idea while visiting 
Xlmena that she was breathing the same 
atmosphere that surrounded her old lover. 
John and Lucy had both changed much in 
six years. She had developed into a comely 
woman of twenty-five; her face expressed 
more character than it did before she left 
her teens; her form and movements were 
more dignified, her hair had taken a darker 
shade, and her eyes were deeper, if they 
were uot quite so sunny as they used to be. 
Her voice was very sweet and clear, and 
carried purpose in every accent; it was her 
greatest charm. John had changed even 
more than Lucy in his appearance. The 
boyish diflSdence had given place to manly 
selfdependence; the gossamery whiskers of 
his youth were changed into a luxuriant 
brown beard and heavy drooping mustache, 
that added much to his manly beauty. His 
former awkwardness, by intercourse with 
many different people and a knowledge of 
the world, was metamorphosed into ease of 
manners. His gain had been as great in 
pereon as in purse, and surely Lucy could 
not be indifferent to him now if she could 
tee him. 

It had been a lovely day, the first anni¬ 
versary of Lucy’s arrival in Los Angeles. 
The orange groves were white with blos¬ 
soms that were full of suggestions to the 
Imaginative. The air was soft and sweet 
like a gaseous perfume, and when breathed 
seemed to diffuse itself through the body in 
cool delicious little currents, like some mag¬ 
ical life elixir. Hr. Granger had called to 
lake an evening walk with Lucy. She no¬ 
ticed that he was not quite as placid as 
nsnal, and she Inferred from sundry anxious 
glances he gave her, and frqm his rather 
nervous air, that he might have something 
Important to say to her before the walk was 
over. And should she allow him to say it? 
She did not know, and so concluded to let 
events shape themselves. They sauntered 


on from street to street, enjoying the beauty 
of the evening, and making commonplace 
remarks about the persons and things they 
saw on the way, just as people always do 
when their minds are occupied with some 
subject that is not commonplace. They 
had reached the suburbs of the town, and 
were passing an orange grove, in the border 
of which stood an unusually pretty stone 
house, when Lucy said: 

"Don’t you think that is a beautiful 
grove, Campbell? And that house! it is 
quite my ideal of a home.’’ 

"Yes, I think they are both very hand¬ 
some,’’ he replied; “and their owner is 
equally pleasant to look upon, I am a little 
acquainted with him; he is a splendid 
fellow.” 

“ Who is their owner? I meant to as'k 
Ximena when I was there a few days ago, 
but forgot it. It appears so quiet around 
the house that I didn’t know but it was in¬ 
habited by ghosts; ouly the gardens are too 
well kept, and show that more muscle has 
been employed than is generally ascribed to 
ghosts. But please answer my question; 
for what you have said about the owner has 
stimulated my curiosity all the more.” 

“My dear Miss Lucy,” returned Camp¬ 
bell, laughing, “ I will answer your ques¬ 
tion as soon as you give me the opportunity. 
His name is Go:don — John Gordon; he 
came here five or six years ago,-and has 
done so well in his business that he is now 
quite rich. There he is now, lu Mr. Lloyd’s. 
1 should think you would have met him 
there. He visits the pretty Ximena, I have 
heard.” 

Lucy was surprised when she learned who 
owned the house. Turning her eyes to the 
window, she saw John Gordon, her John 
Gordon, standing by the piano, singing a 
song witit Ximena. She replied to Camp¬ 
bell that it was not strange that she had not 
met him, as she had visited at Mr. Lloyd’s 
but two or three times. As Lucy and her 
companion passed the house, both John and 
Ximena looked up, the former so interrog¬ 
atively that Lucy blushed confusedly, the 
latter smiling and nodding. Lucy could 
plainly hear the words they were singing: 

“ Enough after absence to meet me again. 

Thy steps still with ecstasy move; 

Enough that those dear sober glances retain 

For me the kind language of love.” 

They were part of an old song that she 
and John had often suug together, and she 
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iad lent it to Ximena a few days before, be¬ 
cause sbe thought the tune “so pretty I it 
eeeffls to say more than the words do.” 

“Mr. Gordon is a rather nice-looking 
man,” said Lucy; “ aud I remember now of 
having heard Ximena mention him. They 
make quite a tableau. It’s nothing serious?” 

Campbell smiled, and said, carelessly: 

“ I presume it may be, but I don’t know.” 

Lucy had asked her question with as 
much seeming carelessness as it had been 
auswered, but in trutli she was jealously in¬ 
terested in .all that related to John, and 
thought: 

“ I know now how to answer Campbell if 
he should say anything unusual to-night; 
but O, I hope he will not.” 

But Campbell did say something to her 
before they parted that evening. He told 
her a pretty story with a question in it; 
and, poor Lucy I she knew that she must 
eay no to the question, for she found where 
her heart was when she heard John singing 
that old song. And Campbell, good kind 
Campbell, was cruelly hurt at Lucy’s seem¬ 
ingly ungenerous answer, and at the first 
sharp aching of the wound ho rebelled with 
a bitterness of which Lucy had thought 
him incapable. But when she, in sympathy 
for his suffering, and remorse at having en¬ 
couraged even a friendship for him, re¬ 
vealed the state of her own affections, he 
became his own kind self again, and parted 
from her as a friend and fellow-sufferer 
from the natural ills of life. This was well 
for him, for there was a pretty little physi¬ 
cian not far off who would heal his wounds 
before another year passed by, and heal 
them so perfectly that not even a tear would 
be left to tell of former conflict. 

On this same night in which Campbell 
Granger revealed the secrets of his heart to 
Lucy ^Yalton, John Gordon called to spend 
the evcuiiigwith Ximena Lloyd, and to say 
good-by to her. He found her seated on 
the piano stool, idly dreaming. She turned 
to see who entered the room, and seeing 
who it was, she turned to tlie piano again, 
and without a word hegaii playing, soft and 
Ion-, a nocturne, one of his favorites. When 
it was finished, be said: 

“Ximena, you must sing all your songs 
for me to-night, for I shall not hear them 
again soon. To-morrow I am going East, 
to he gone for some time.” 

Ximena’s face expressed great surprise at 
hearing this, but she only said, with as¬ 
sumed gayety: 


“ Of course, Senor Gordon, I will slaj 
for you, and I suppose I must give all mj 
songs an undertone of sadness because you 
are going away.” 

“ Certainly, that will make your voice 
more charming than usu.al, if that were 
passible, fair donna.” 

“Ah, you only flatter me, senor.” 

There was just a little trembling in her 
voice as she said this, but she hoped that 
John did not notice it, and made haste to 
hide the emotion in a song. But John did 
observe it, and concluding that it would be 
better for both of them that Ximciia sboold 
know why he went East, lie said, after she 
finished the song, “ If you will listen to toe 
for a little while, Ximena, I have a stoi; to 
tell you.” 

“I am all attention,” she answered, 
gayly, having recovered from ber emotion; 
and sbe leaned ou the piauo, with her head 
testiug in her hand, iu a graceful attitude. 

John then loUl her about Lucy Wahon, 
bow ho had become acquainted with her, 
and how she had won his strong youthful 
love, aud then, when he sought for her love 
in return, she had nothing for him but 
friendship; and then how he had declared 
that he would win her love at all hazard, 
that they would meet again, aud then she 
would become his wife. As be repeated 
this story be seemed to live it again. He 
was no longer in a half-tropical climate, 
talking to a tropieal-looking young maiden, 
but was gliding over the moonlighted snow, 
breathing the crisp air of a rigorous climate, 
with a plump New England girl tucked up 
iu the robes beside Iriin. Ximena, looking 
at aud listening to him, realized bis devo¬ 
tion to Lucy, and all the happy hopes she 
had entertained for liim she folded up and 
laid on her upper meutal shelf, along with 
the very few other relics she had accumu¬ 
lated in her short lifetime. The events of 
life would gradually scatter a dust over 
them, till nothing but their outlines would 
be visible. John concluded his story by 
saying: 

“Now I am going to flud Lucy audio 
fulfil my words.” 

“But you will not go,” said Ximena; “I 
will save you the trouble of a journey, 
Senor Gordon.” 

“How?” answered John; “I don’t un¬ 
derstand you. Lucy is not dead? I’m sure 
she is not dead.” 

Ximena did not answer Immediately. 
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She thought of her own pain, and thought 
it hut just that he should suffer a little, too. 
But before his appealing look her weak 
malice quickly changed into pity, and it 
was with pleasure, like bestowing a gift, 
that she said: 

“No, Senor Gordon, Lucy is not dead 
nor married; she is my music-teacher, and 
J see her every week. Here is a song she 
lent me; she said it was given her by a 
friend, lung ago, and she sat still and looked 
dreamy for a long time after she said it. 
you must bo that friend, for under her 
name it says from J. G.” 

John took the music, and in one comer 
found the name “ Lucy,” written in a stiff 
unbusiness-like hand, followed by his own 
hold initials. He smiled as be read it, and 
remembered when he gave it to Lucy, and 
trtien they first sang together. Turning to 
Nimena he said: 

“You are right in your supposing, little 
friend, and I am very grateful for what you 
have told me. How let us sing this song 
t<®ether.” 

Ximena assented, and it was while they 
were singing it that Lucy and Campbell 
pis^ the house and saw them. When 
John saw his friend Granger walking with 
Lucy, whom he immediately recognized, a 
mannish jealousy disturbed his hCiirt, and 
he thought, “ She is probably engaged to 
Urn, and will marry him.” But when ho 
uw the rosy blush that responded to his 
look of inquiry, he interpreted it so fiatter- 
Ingly to himself that the “green-eyed mon¬ 
itor” parted company with him immediate¬ 
ly, and the rest of the evening was spent 
very pleasantly. 

IThen John hade Himeua good-night, he 
said, “You have saved me a journey, 
Ximena, so I liope wc may have the pleas¬ 
ure of spending an evening with you soon.” 

“Tes,” she replied, smiling, “ I shall bo 
glad to see you and Mrs. Gordon at any 
time” 

Smena then returned to the parlor, and 
sitting down to the piano she softly wailed 
forth her disappointment in a mournful lit¬ 
tle song. After the song she shed a few 
tean, made a few stern and generous re¬ 
solves, which she kept, and then went, like 
a sensible girl that she was, tb sleep and 
pleasantdreams. The nest morning found 
John at Mr. Walton’s gate at an unusually 


early hour, even for morning calls. But 
the wings of love are supposed to be a rapid 
method of trausportation, and perhaps he 
reached there earlier tham he intended, 
though certainlyhot earlier than he desired. 
Ill his’hand be carried a bqautiful bouquet 
of orange-blossoms, gathered from his own 
trees. As he entered the gate and walked 
toward the door, he looked up and saw Lucy 
standing at the window; she smiled at him 
and turned to go to the dour, but before she 
reached it she found him confronting her in 
the middle of the room. He handed her his 
bouquet, saying: 

“Lucy, 1 have brought you some orange- 
blossoms; will you wear them for me?” 

Her band trembled as she took the flow¬ 
ers, aud she held them up to her lips, partly 
as a caress aud partly to hide her confusion; 
then she answered, blusbingly, peeping 
over her bouquet: 

“ Tes, John, I will wear them for you, 
aud you are the only one for whom I could 
wear orange-blossoms.” 

John seemed quite satisfied with this an¬ 
swer, and Lucy bad set such a pretty exam¬ 
ple in caressing the blossoms with her lips 
that he was constrained to caress the smil¬ 
ing face that looked up from his arms a 
moment later in the same manner. 

A month later found Lucy and John fig¬ 
uring as bride and bridegroom at a happy 
wedding, while Ximena and Campbell 
kindly took the parts of bridemaid and 
groomsman, parts they performed with 
great credit to themselves, considering the 
martyrdom each was supposed to be under¬ 
going. At every wedding, it is said, another 
is made. Himena and Campbell were 
meeting on conjectural ground. What 
might not be the consequences? And if 
they were the ones who were doomed at 
this wedding, it would be very foolish for 
them to strive against fate—and inclina¬ 
tion, too; so we need only add that John 
and Lucy now walk under the shade of 
their own orange grove, or sit in the per¬ 
fume of the lemon trees that grow beside 
their porch, while they frequently converse 
about their nearest neighbors and dearest 
friends, Campbell and Xlmeua Granger, 
who were married just six months later 
than themselves, and whose prospects for a 
life of happiness are equally as flattering as 
their own. 
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MAJOR BATH’S SENSATION. 

BT MIBIAM ABLEK. 


Okb suowy day last winter Major Francis 
Bath walked into the Worcester depot, and 
purchased a ticket for a certain way station 
which I had better not name. Having es¬ 
tablished himself in a car, he fumed and 
fidgeted about the stormy weather and the 
crawd of passengers; and, in fact, a thou¬ 
sand other inconveniences whicli an irrita¬ 
ble temperament would not fail to discover. 

His frowns expanded into smiles present¬ 
ly, by the remembrance of an unread letter 
which he had taken a few minutes before 
from the post-office. It is necessary for our 
purpose that we should forego all courtesy 
and look over the major's epaulettes as he 
peruses each tiny page. It is only a sister’s 
letter, but full enough of adoration to be a 
veritable “ love-letter.” It is quite evident 
that the fait writer regards Major Bath as 
the most magnificent officer in the Union 
army. 

“ I know, dear Frank,” writes the young 
lady, “ that you will make a great aensalion! 
You were always handsome, but set off 
with brass buttons, you will be perfectly 
irresistible. I almost wish you were not my 
brother, so that I could fall in love with 
you. It will be very inconvenient to have 
all the young ladies in the village dying for 
yon, and I write now to prepare you to de¬ 
vote yourself only to one. 


“There never could be anything more 
fortunate, dear Frank 1 Our honorable and 
rich neighbors, tbe Kelseys, have just re¬ 
ceived a rare legacy from Germany in the 
form of a lovely young lady. Miss Elsie 
Schaeffer. You may have heard the old 
scandal about Dr. Kelsey’s only child, Fan¬ 
ny—how she eloped with her music-teacher, 
Wolfgang Schaeffer. They fled to Germany, 
and how they fared the Kelseys never 
knew, for the few letters poor Fanny dared 
send home were returned unopened. In 
later years, Dr. Kelsey repented bis unfor-- 
giveness, and tried to find information of 
his daughter; but it was of no avail, and 
he had given up all hope of ever knowing 
her fate, when suddenly—just like a ro¬ 
mance, Frank!—appears this lovely orphan 
grandchild, with her father’s bewitching 
eyes, her mother’s sprightly ways, and, 
above all, a pretty little inheritance from 
the Schaeffers of a hundred thousand 1 Is 
not that a catch, aud aren't you a lucky 
fellow to possess such beauty and treasure? 

“All the awkward prelimiBaries are ar¬ 
ranged. Our provident parents and the 
Kelseys have decided that a matrimonial 
alliance between our families is very desir¬ 
able. Miss Elsie has been apprised, and ffil 
that remains for you is to march right into 
the Kelsey mansion as an accepted lover. 
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«I diaU notdescrlbe ‘ the fair lodye,’ but 
if she does not satisfy even your most ex¬ 
acting fancy, I shall be mnch mistaken. 
You will want to hasten the wedding, for 
the fair Elsie is very attractive, and has al¬ 
ready gained many admirers. I think she 
remains unaffected—unless it is by Fried¬ 
rich Wiesser, a young (Jerman, who un¬ 
fortunately took passage in the same steam¬ 
er that brought Elsie to America. 

“ 1 trust it is only a girlish penchant. 
Her grandparents disapprove itstrongly, and 
blame Barbara Hoffman fur encouraging 
this young stripliug’s attentions. This 
Barbara is a servant in Dr. Kelsey’s family, 
and was Elsie’s escort, protectress, or what¬ 
ever you call it, from Hamburg; aud a pre¬ 
cious vigilant one she must hare been, to 
allow the beautiful heiress to receive atten¬ 
tions from a beardless boy like Friedrich. 
No matteri You are the approved lover, 
and Elsie will be enraptured with you at 
first sight. 1 heartily congratulate you, 
Frank, and I wish I were Elsie. 

“ ‘ Come, haste to the wedding.’ 

“ Your loving sister, JuniA.” 

This letter was folded with a degree of 
complacency hardly to be imagined by one 
not in like circumstances. Major Bath’s 
next performance was to raise his majestic 
proportions to the altitude of six feet five, 
so that he might add to his already pleasant 
reflections that of a car looking-glass. He 
saw depicted on its clear surface a dark 
handsome face, faultless in feature, if not 
in expression, a ferocious-looking mustache 
and silky beard, supported by a proud neck 
and military shoulders. All these the ma¬ 
jor regarded with infinite satisfaction, and 
then lounged upon bis seat with the proud 
consciousness that no “stripling” like this 
audacious Friedrich could compete with 
him. 

It would be a delightful though some¬ 
what lengthy task to review the major’s 
dreams. His curiosity to behold the fair 
Elsie was intense; but were she decidedly 
plain in appearance, she was invested with 
a hundred thousand charms, which, consid¬ 
ering the state of Major Bath’s gambling 
debts, would make Miss Schaeffer quitd ir¬ 
resistible in bis eyes. 

“ But Julia says she is lovely,” he solilo- 
qnlzed. “Julia has good taste. I wish, 
though, she had just mentioned my wife’s 
style of beauty. I hope she is tall and im¬ 
posing. I hate these short women I They 


look ridiculously tugging at a tall husband’s 
arm in the street, or promenading a church 
aisle to be married.” 

Married! The magic word painted at a 
dash the brilliant wedding scene—the deli¬ 
cious sense of possession in “ Elsie;” and, 
above all, in a princely Schaeffer inheri¬ 
tance. Already could the major read in a 
morning paper the distinguished marriage 
announcement — “ In the Church of St 
Stephen, by the Bight Reverend Bishop 
Somebody, Major Francis Bath, of the 
BJankth Regiment of Mass. Vol., to Elsie, 
daughter of the late Wolfgang Schaeffer, 
Esq., and granddaughter of the Honorable 
Peleg Kelsey, M.D.” 

The major was not usually an imagina¬ 
tive man, but just now it was a very active 
fancy that sketched innumerable delicious 
scenes. Now it was a vision of the young 
fraulcin rushing to his arms with smiles 
and blu?hes. No — he would prefer her 
more modest, on the whole. A tali' impe¬ 
rious beauty, who must be wooed—whose 
fiery spirit it would be worth one’s while to 
break. 

■Vision followed vision, each more charm¬ 
ing than the last. Meanwhile, the train 
had been rushing over its accustomed track, 
dropping suburban residents at their re¬ 
spective stations. Not many miles bad 
been measured, but the inconvenient crowd 
had already dispersed. In fact, there was 
but one other person remaining in the car 
with our hero. This person was suitably 
clad in a dark winter dress, “ waterproof,” 
and modest bonnet, whose heav jr veil shield¬ 
ed the face from curious observers. Major 
Bath was “ a curious observer” just then, 
and when the lady changed her position by 
the door for a seat near the stove, be be¬ 
came suddenly chilly, buttoned bis elegant 
military overcoat closer about his manly 
figure, and finding that insufficient, followed 
the example of bis companion, and sought 
the stove. 

The young woman, who could not fail to 
notice the imposing major, was undoubtedly 
gratified when he condescended with his 
own hands to replenish the fire, and then 
kindly remarked: 

“1 trust, miss, you are not to travel fai 
this stormy night?” 

There was a moment’s embarrassed hesi¬ 
tancy, then the young lady spoke in broken 
English: 

“ I will go only till the next station.” 
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“ That is also the end of my journey,” 
remarked the major, pleMimtly, sf^iig a 
litrtie ' at the forel^ ac&nt he had 'jiist 
heard. 

"Are you visiting in the village!"’ he In¬ 
quired, after a little. 

“ No sir—I lives there.” 

"Ah!-’ 

“At Dr. Kelsey’s.” 

"Jfy Elsie!” almost burst from the ma¬ 
jor’s lips, but he was a wily officer, and 
sagely concluded not to commit himself—to 
act the captivating gallant, but to make no 
further inquiries. The train soon reached 
the next station, and the major hastened to 
precede the lady. He haughtily waved 
aside the conductor, and claimed his right 
at assisting his companion to descend. 

The snow had changed to rain, and for¬ 
tunately the young lady had no umbrella. 
The major was in luck, and his was in¬ 
stantly spread. His unoccupied arm was 
then most graciously offered for the young 
lady’s support. 

‘‘ If you live at Dr. Kelsey’s,” said he, 
irresistibly, “ we are neighbors, and must 
be friends. Allow me to escort you. It is 
very dark and stormy.” 

How could the young lady refuse, espe¬ 
cially when she was confident that this was 
the Major Bath whose praises were daily 
echoed at the Kelseys? 

The young officer set forth, the proudest 
and happiest man alive. The noisy wind 
prevented much conversation, but it was 
bliss enough to feel that he was shielding 
Elsie Schaeffer from the storm. 

“ Whatever her face may be,” he thought, 
“ she is just right for height—comes up to 
my shoulder, and that is really quite re¬ 
spectable for a woman.” 

It was a prosperous star that overlooked 
the major’s destiny that night. He was fa¬ 
vored with a glimpse of his companion’s 
face. Beaching the piazza of the Kelseys, 
a brilliant glow from the open fire within 
gleamed through the clear windows. Just 
at this moment the young lady flung back 
her veil, revealing spirited black eyes, and 
a face, not apirituelle, but of healthy rosy 
beauty, quite after the major’s fancy. 
Thoroughly impassioned now, he essayed 
to speak, but his companion, perhaps divin¬ 
ing his intention, coquettishly prevented 
further gallantry by a courteous Good¬ 
night, sir. Many thanks!” and disappeared 
within the door. 


The major bore the slight disappointment 
as weil'as possible, and hastened Wmi io 
reco'uht 'his ainazing go'Od fortune'to his 
sympathizing sister. 

Alter receiving the congratulations of his 
family, next morning he set forth to pay 
his respects to Miss Schaeffer, 

The storm of the preceding night had 
passed away, and the new phase of weather 
was mild, soft—deliciously like April. Open 
doors and windows attracted the unwonted 
agreeableness of outdoors to the over¬ 
heated rooms within. The Kelseys, like 
the rest of the villagers, were luxuriating 
in the fine weather, and as Major Bath 
waiked up the avenue, he saw the hall door 
flung wide open. It afforded a pretty view 
just then; for, dancing down the broad 
staircase was a petite girlish figure, swing¬ 
ing a gay feather duster from her little 
band. This useful implement, and a little 
snowwhite apron, seemed to mark the 
young woman as a housemaid. She ap¬ 
proached the door as if it were her accus¬ 
tomed duty to admit visitors; but not often 
such a magnificent visitor as this, spoke a 
sudden blush that stained her delicate com¬ 
plexion. 

“ 'Will you walk In, sir?” said the pretty 
maid. 

“Thank you,” responded the major, 
promptly accepting the invitation, “ I 
wish to see Miss Schaeffer, Is she disen¬ 
gaged this morning?” 

“Miss Schaeffert” stammered the girl, 
while something very like mischief danced 
in the blue eyes, 

“ Yes — Miss Schaefferl” repeated the 
major, impaiientiy. “Don’t you compre¬ 
hend? What am I to understand that you 
are waiting for, my dear?” 

This insoieuce seemed quite unwonted to 
the girl, A look of superiority invested 
her at once with a dignity which the feather 
duster and work-apron did not diminish in 
the least. 

The major, surprised at her remarkable 
prudery, proceeded to explain: 

“ I walked home with Miss Schaeffer last 
night from the depot, and called to see how 
she does this nioniing. Be lively, my pretty 
girl!” 

The little maid crossed the carpet with 
alacrity, saying, “ Here is the young lady 
you escorted last evening!” Then opening 
the breakfast-room door, disclosed a stout 
ruddy-faced Gei-mau girl, rubbing the silver. 
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Aa aj^al reTelaUon dawned upon tee 
majo^, ^e' 4teraye<:^ jiu4denl^ 'teat tee 
epnte disj^uiseil' m’te'a'Mite apron wd 
dnMr was the real Miss Scba^ef, uid tee 
heroine of one night’s briMf droams, the 
red-faced Barbara Hoffman, was a common 
servant. 

A glance of irrepressible mirth from the 
lovely Elsie convinced him thathehad been 
victimized. He was baffled, disappointed 
—thrown off his guard. He exclaimed, 
foolishly: 

“Miss Schaefferl I have iost nothingl 
I never did like short women!” Then fol¬ 
lowed a most uncalled-for and ungentle- 
manly torrent of abuse, which revealed 
how base a nature may be concealed in a 
princely form and attractive garb. 

Poor' Elsie, terrified, clung to Barbara, 
whose vehement German remonstrances 
Major Bath neither understood nor regard¬ 
ed. Dr. Kelsey was away, but Mrs. Kel¬ 
sey’s age and sex should have shamed tee 
young man. fTotbing stopped his outra¬ 
geous spleen, until a most opportune visit¬ 
or, passing the window, and glancing at the 
stormy scene within, rushed to the rescue. 

This was young Friedrich Wiesser, and 
“ stripling ” as Major Bath supposed him, 
there was something imposing in that ath¬ 


letic figure and fr^h daunti^s ^aro that 
mj^e the'cowB^y o^cbr sjmnk. 

He does' iibt ilfee sftoff women,” ex- 
cl^med ‘Friedrich, scornfully, “ Come to 
me, j^jpnbn—I will protect you!” 

Elsie never looked fairer than whan 
biushiug, but no longer alarmed, she rested 
secure in her lover’s arms. At this mo¬ 
ment the major intensely coveted her dainty 
beauty, regardless of the “ Schaeffer inher¬ 
itance ”—but it was too late. 

The proud officer beat an inglorious re¬ 
treat ” from the Kelsey mansion, and his 
native village, as well. A sensation he had 
made, truly, but alas! not the sensation 
that his fond sister anticipated. It was 
hopeless to effect reconciliation between 
the two families. The Baths always be¬ 
lieved, most incorrectly, that their son’s 
mistake was a predetermined plot of that 
impish Elsie Schaeffer. The Kelseys would 
never pardon the insolent words flung at 
their grandchild. 

Three persons, however, rejoiced in the 
proverb—-verified in their case—“All’s well 
that ends well.” These three, it is not 
necessary to say, were Friedrich Wiesser, 
his beautiful betrothed, and the faithful 
Barbara, who rejoiced in her young friends’ 
happiness. 
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MABOH WINDS. 

Br IMVIBS DUPBB. 


OuB house was getting to be decidedly 
downtown. Stores were creeping up round 
us, horsecars went tinkling through the 
street, and great ugly brick blocks took the 
place of the pleasant old-fashioned gardens 
that but yesterday made such a grateful 
show of green leaves, and flowers, and 
grass to passers-by. Our garden was left 
still, bnt ITncls John said that it was a 
shocking piece of extravagance to keep it, 
or the house either, and was continually ad¬ 
vising us to sell. Lou and I were obliged 
to pinch a good deal, to be sure, in order to 
make both ends meet; and for the price oiur 
estate would bring us we should be able to 
purchase a much more suitable abode for 
ns either up town or in the suburbs, and 
have a good substantial sum left besides. 
But we could not bear to think of leaving 
the old place where father and mother were 
married, and where they both died, after 
living there so many happy years; where 
we were bom and spent such a happy child¬ 


hood. Bvery room in the great rambling 
old bouse was dear to us, every tree in the 
garden, and the rows of gooseberry and .ciu^ 
rant bushes, the tulip beds under the sunny 
wall, the sweet-scented roses, and daffodils 
and pinks. Dinahr our old black servant^ 
loved it as well as we did, and wo three 
lived there alone, after a very contented 
and jolly fashion. Our friends all lived a 
good ways off, but we did not mind that 
Neither Lou nor I cared much for society. 
We had- our books, our music, our house¬ 
keeping and our dreams—the latter always 
taking up a good part of any young woman’s 
existence. Then Lou was something of an 
artist and was able to prevent any loneli¬ 
ness from creeping into her leisure, by 
sketching a flower, or some pretty little 
scene from the window. Beaux bad never 
been much in our line. Lou was a beauty, 
bnt she was not at all susceptible, and 
turned a cold shoulder on all her admirers. 

It was a fearfully blustering March mont- 
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ing. The tree branches snapped and creaked, 
shutters slammed, panes of glass smashed, 
doors banged, and the wind whistled down 
tile chimney and tore round the comers 
with the greatest fur}'. Lou and I had a 
great pile of scarlet coals in our library 
grate, and vere cosily seated there, Xa)u at 
her drawing, and I with my embroidery, 
when suddenly we heard a great crash, and. 
rushing to the window, found that the sign 
on the fancy goods^toro opposite had blown 
down, and a man who was passing by at the 
time had been hurl. We caught a glimpse 
of him lying there on the sidewalk, pale 
and bleeding from a wound in the temple; 
then, in the twinlding of an eye, a great 
crowd liid him from our sight, and the 
street was a perfect sceno of confusion. 

‘‘Poorfellow!’’ said Lou, pityingly. “I 
am afraid he is dead. Where will they take 
him? If lie is alive, he surely ought to be 
taken to some house as soon as possible. 
He could not be properly cared for in a 
store.” 

“Certainly not,” said I; “and as our 
house is the nearest, we ought to signify 
our willingness to having him brought 
here.” And just then Hr. Willoughby, an 
old friend of the family, beckoned me to 
come to the door; and when 1 did so, told 
me that he had taken the liberty to order 
the injured man to be taken there immedi¬ 
ately, as it would be dangerous to try to 
move him as far os the hotel under the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Lou shivered a little, and covered herface 
with her hands when they bore him past our 
door and up the staircase into the comfort¬ 
able and cosy guest-chamber; but 1 had 
strong nerves, aud sought his side at once, 
anxious to see if he were any one I knew, 
and to dod out the extent of his injuries. 
Afterwards she declared that it was not 
nervousness on account of the man’s inju¬ 
ries which caused her to shiver; it was be¬ 
cause she felt sure the moment be was car¬ 
ried across the threshold that he was her 
fate. 

He was unconscious, and I could hardly 
believe that he still breathed. Good old Dr. 
Willoughby was bending over him with a 
very serious face. 

“Too good a head to be battered up in 
this way,” said he, as X approached. Then 
Dr. Clarke, the surgeon from up town, hav¬ 
ing been hurriedly sent for, appeared, and 
the two held a long consultation over him. 


He had a good head, surely. It was of 
antique mould, ^nd had an expression of 
much nobility. His face was good, also— 
h^dsomo even now, though the features • 
were so pale and set, and pinched with pain. 
It was evident that he was a stranger in 
town; no one remembered to have seen him 
before. His age was probably about tliirtyr 
and Lou discovered a crest on the ring 
which he wore on his little finger as soon as- 
she found courage to glance at him 

“ But he doesn’t need that to prove that 
he is of noble extraction,” she whispered 
me behind the doctor’s back. 

“Lou, your head is crammed full of ro¬ 
mances,” I returned. “ What is it to us 
whether he is of noble extraction or iiotr 
Poor fellow I I only hope that he will not 
die on our hand^i. How dreadfully his 
friends would feel if they knew of his con¬ 
dition—^his mother, his wife, his .sisters! ’ 

“ But he hasn’t any wife,” she perristed, 
“I am perfectly s^ire of that.” 

I opened my eyes at her with a fear that 
she bad suddenly lost her mind. 

“Whatdo you think of tbocase?” she 
asked Dr. Clarke, whom she mot on his way 
down stairs an hour later. 

“Very serious,” he said, shaking his 
head. “ There arc chances for his recovery, 
but it is doubtful. I have found out his 
address by means of cards in his pockets, 
but it seems that he is an Englishman, liv¬ 
ing in London, and it seems unlikely that 
any of his friends will be able to reach him, 
though I shall make haste to publish the 
accident in the newspapers.” 

“But there ts a chance of his recovery I 
Helen, I’m convinced that he’ll get well. 
When I saw him in JTew York last week, I 
was sure that 1 should see him again. I 
was sure that I should be acquainted with 
him sometime, and now I am sure that I 
shall know him many years.” 

“Did you see him in New York!” I ex¬ 
claimed, in surprise. 

“Yes, and it seems so strange,” she said. 
“It was just such a day as this, a wild 
blustering March day, and walking up Fifth 
Avenue my veil blew off, aud lodged grace¬ 
fully across a gentleman’s face who waa 
walking just behind me. I turned, of 
course, to recover the provoking thing, and 
found him making bewildered efforts to puU 
it from bis eyes. But before he succeeded 
in doing so the wind took it again, and ho 
had a frantic chase for it down the street. 
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locally it lodged in a tree, and be hooked it 
down with bis . cane and ]^eturned it to me, 
quite out of breath. As be did so onr eyes 
met, and we both burst into a fit of laugh¬ 
ter. Of course 1 thanked him for his trou¬ 
ble, and said that the veil wasn’t worth such 
an effort, and the like. But that wasn’t all 
of the meeting, Helen, though as far as 
words are concenied, he said nothing at all. 
It was evident that he felt the same thrill of 
prophecy that I did.” 

I had never heard Lou talk such nonsense 
before, and expressed my disapproval by 
maintaining a severe silence. 

There was no change in Mr. John Gil¬ 
bert’s condition that day. Dr. Willoughby 
remained at his bedside until late at night, 
and then Dinah, who was a famous nurse, 
and delighted beyond measure with the im¬ 
portance of her position, took his place. 
Lou, with the best of directions for change 
of medicines and the like through the night, 
reclined on a sofa in the next room, and 
tiptoed in where he lay in that deathly stu¬ 
por every hour or so, so as to be sure that 
everything was right, though Dinah was 
always sure to remember. 

The next day he opened his eyes, and 
looked about him with a blank stare; then 
after that he grew deliiious, and raved 
fearfully for hours and hours together. 
But even in' his wildest moods he seemed to 
be conscious of Lou’s presence. Her touch 
soothed him, and he would take nothing 
from other hands than hers. On the fourth 
day Dr. Willoughby prqpounced him better. 
He had slept quietly during the night, his 
pulse was beating more naturally, and his 
ftice was losing its expression of pain. 

Lou and I were sitting by his bedside, 
discussing his features with the greatest 
freedom,'when he suddenly opened his eyes 
and fixed them on my sister’s somewhat 
guilty countenance. 

“Ah!” he said, in a tone of recognition. 
" Then I haven’t been dreaming, after all. 
I have been conscious ■ that an angel was 
near me ail the-while; but tell me, amlin' 
heaven?” 

Lou's ebeeks grew crimson; I Was very 
much ilichned to laugh; for It never seemed 
to me that Ldd. wlth her piquant nose and 
dancing broWn dyes, ever looked very much 
like an angel,' but'more like a handsome, 
saiidy and WiUfiil yoUtig wom'dir. 1 assured 
hiiu that he was'still upon earth, blit that 
he had been very'ill, and advised hlin to be 


very qnlet and tty to go to sleep again. 
He obeyed like an infant, and was soon 
in the depths of the same peaceful slumber.. 

‘tPoor fellow, he isn’t himself yet,” 
whispered Lou, with an air of wishing to b& 
contradicted on the subject. 

When he did come to himseif he was nob 
much more reasonable. He was weak, and 
childish, and fretful, and was restless and 
miserable if Lou did not keep Dinah com¬ 
pany in the continual watch by bis bedside, 
and declared that the medicine would do 
him no good uniess she gave it to him. 

“ Sick or well, he’s in lub wid Miss Lou,” 
remarked Dinah, shaking her sage head; 

and if Dinah’s eyes habn’t got so old that 
they can’t see straight, Miss Lou aint far 
from bein’ dat way wid Aim, either. And 
we dunno noifin about him. Miss Helen, 
ony he ’pears like somebody. Stili, ’pear- 
ances am deceitfui 1” 

1 never doubted but that Mr. John Gil¬ 
bert was a gentleman after my first glance 
at him, however, and was no more uneasy 
on that score than I was after securing every 
proof possible that he was of the highest 
respectability, the only son ol a wealthy 
English squire who had lately died, doing 
this country on a pleasure trip. He hadn’t 
a relative in the world, and I quite pitied. 
him, poor fellow, he seemed to feel it so 
much. So did Lou. 

But as he grew better and stronger he 
grew sad and despondent—wished those- 
days could last forever, and complained that 
the doctor was hurrying him into getting : 
well so fast. Matters seemed to be going . 
on strangely between him and Lou, and 1 
felt a strange forebo'diug of evil whenever I 
regarded my sister s radiant face, and saw 
how this stranger was absorbing her every 
thought. Asfor him, his eyes followed her 
everywhere she went with a wistful half¬ 
tender expression, and one day he said to 
me, watching her as she left the room, as if 
she had some connection with the wish, 
“OMiss Helen, if the March winds had 
only stranded mo here two years before, 
what a happy man I should bel” 

I did not ask him why, but afterwards I 
remembered this remark, and understood 
its significance. He was quite well now, 
and was going to leave us that day.Imu 
and he had been alone in the library half 
the raor^ng, and I .'found her' in her own 
room, witli her head buried in the pillows, 
looking like a ghost. 
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is engaged to be married, Helen. 
He told me tbe whole truth. He cares for 
me—‘he says (bat be fell in love with me at 
a glance that day in Kew York; but I bade 
him go and marry Aer, because it is the only 
honorable thing he can do. But it is very, 
'oery hard. O Helen, it is so haidl I shall 
never see him again.’* 

He was waiting down stairs <10 bid me 
good-by. I felt unreasonably angry with 
him for bringing so much trouble into our 
midst, and was prepared to be very cold; 
but bis sorrow, his gratitude, touched me 
in spite of myself, and the tears came into 
my eyes as I watched him out of sight. 

Months passed, and we heard nothing 
from him. Lou buuied herself over her pur¬ 
suits, but she was drooping sadly. Her 
cheeks bad lost their brilliant color, her 
dancing brown eyes looked very large and 
sad, and it was almost heartbreaking to 
hear her laugh, it was so unlike the old 
merry musical outburst that lent such cheer 
and brightness to the household. I imag¬ 
ined that a change pf scene would do her 
good, and proposed spending the hot 
months at some fashionable watering-place. 
She languidly agreed to all my proposals. 
We went to Long Branch, and at first she 
brightened up wonderfully. The hotel 
where we took up our abode was filled with 
agay crowd which was mostly young people. 
Every moment of the day and evening was 
devoted to pleasure. There were sailing 
parties on the sunshiny sea, rowing parties 
from dusk to moonlight, drives on the 
smooth-bard beach and bock on the tree- 
shaded countiy roads, inoonlight flirtatious 
oh the piazza, and hops in the great saloon 
nearly every night. She was the reigning 
beUe. I had-never seen her look so hand¬ 
some; Her cheeks burned with such a vivid 
crimson, and her eyes were so full of radiant 
light. She seemed really wild with spirits, 
too—managed'the crowd of admirers in her 
train with infinite tact, and exerched her 
exquisite taste in the getting up of striking 
and artistic toilets. But in the midst of it 
all a* change suddenly came o’er the spirit 
of her dreams, and she begged me to go 
home with her at once, saying she was tired 
tO'death; After that her health seemed to 
fail. 0r; Willoughby said that it was-only 
debility^- and prescribed tonics and a great 
deal'of fresh air; butndthlng seemed to do 
her any good. She looked like the ghost of 
her old self; still, there was nothing the 


matter, she said; she had no pain, she was 
only tired. 

At the end of two years we were fairly 
compelled to give up our old homestead. 
We were in the midst of markets and whole¬ 
sale stores. The street was a perfect Babel, 
o\ir taxes were enormous; then the city 
wished to build a new post-office where the 
old house stood, and offered us a price for 
the estate which fairly bewildered us. We 
were quite rich, and as we could well afford 
it, Dr. WiliongUby advised a trip to Europe; 
it might do Lou good, lie said. She really 
brightened up at the prospect of going, and 
as for me, if it had not been for my sister’s 
condition, I should have been perfectly wild 
with delight, lhad dreamed of that old world 
so long, of its relics of the past, its treasures 
of art, and the romance of antiquity which 
lingered round its shores. We sailed in De¬ 
cember, and after spending a'month or so 
in London, went over to Paris. We had 
friends in London, and intended to spend 
the winter there, but Lou suddenly took it 
into her head that she must go to Paris. 

am so afraid that I shall see Aim, 
Helen,” she said, *‘aud X could not bear 
that now.” 

1 knew that she meant John Gilbert, and 
thought it would be os well that she should 
not meet him. She was improving wonder¬ 
fully, however, and beginning to seem quite 
like her old self. When we reached Paris 
she was even gay, and delighted in every¬ 
thing that she saw. The brilliant streets 
with their perpetual holidajr air, the clatter 
of the musical foreign tongue, the quaint 
little shops with their polite and dressy 
keepers, the old historical buildings, the 
gardens and the art galleries. 

** Helen,’* she said to me one day, ** I be¬ 
lieve that X am going to die, for 1 feel as if 
all my sorrows were over.” 

”X was hoping that a change of scene 
would do as much for you,” I replied. 
** You. were morbid, dear, and this was just 
what you needed. X am not afraid that you 
will die now.” 

It was a blustering March day, for all the 
world like the one of two years ago, when 
John Gilbert was brought to our house all 
unconscious of what fate had in store for 
him there. Lou and I were walking in the 
. Tuileries, The tree-boughs bent and creak¬ 
ed; dry leaves blew in clouds; thesky over¬ 
head was of the deepest blue decked with 
white clouds. Canlages full of richly- 
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dris^'people rolledgayly along,pictortisqae 
little Ve^ats heia out tbelr griiny palins for 
a penny. Lou always wore any quantity of 
floating tilings, veils, scarfs. Sashes, rib¬ 
bons, and the like. Floating things be¬ 
came her, and she always disposed them so 
c^lesslythat I regarded her with appre¬ 
hension whenever anything stronger than a 
eummer zephyr placed its finger on these 
graceful additions to her toiiet. 

Lou, you wiil sureiy lose your scarf,” 
1 said, touching the gauzy affair that was 
just folded, not tied, round her throat. And 
just then a fresh gust came round the cor¬ 
ner, seized It and whirled ft away. 

“'Well, let it go,” she said. “ I am not 
going to run after it” And we walked de? 
Bberately on. 

A gentleman who was just turning down 
another walk, however, taw it when it 
blew, and came hurrying up behind us, ail 
out of hreath, to restore it to its owner. 
Lou turned round to thank him, but after 
uttering a little cry of surprised delight, 
stood as if spellbound. 1 turned myself to 
investigate mattersj and found Mr. Gilbert 
holding both her bands, and looking as if 
his srhole soul were shining out of his 
eyes. 

“I was going to take the steamer for 
America this Very night. 1 could not stay 
away any longer,” he said. “And 1 should 
have'missed you, alter all. I think some 
special providence was in the wind that 
diifted'thst'scarf away.” 

“ Ton Seem to have some strange coimeo^ 


tion with the March winds, Mr. Gilbert,” 
said I. “ They always drift yon toward us, 
at least.” 

“True,” he replied; “I believe that my 
good genius lurks in their breath, though 
they were rather rude to roy poor head 
once.” 

Lou had withdrawn her hands from his 
clasp, and stood looking very pale, and 
somewhat cold, and surprised. 1 looked at 
her, and recovered my senses. 

“ It is time that we should return to the 
hotel,” 1 said. “ My sister has been ill, 
and is still something of an invalid. I am 
very glad to have met you, Mr. Gilbert” 
(This was a fib.) “1 hope your wife is 
well.” 

“My wlfel” he exclaimed. “Did you' 
not receive the paper 1 sent you containing 
news of her death nearly a year ^o? And 
are you going to dismiss me in this way ? 
I thought you would both meet me as au 
old friend, at least,” And he regarded Lon 
with very sad reproachful eyes. 

But there is no need for me to relate the 
remainder of the conversation; you know, 
of course, that Lou married him, and'they 
lived happily ever afterwards, like a-king 
and queen in the old fairy stories. And 
now, though years have passed since then; 
whenever the March Winds blow in a par¬ 
ticularly blustering manner, Lou listens'to 
them as If there were some malgic in thbir 
voices, and' says she is tdways' looking for 
some good gift to drift to her feet&dm their 
whirling wings. 
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MISADVENTURES OF A LIEUTENANT. 
BT BEKBI UONTCAUII. 


On board the afternoon express, almost 
alon'e by himself in the palace car, a young 
man in a military cap, and with an unmis¬ 
takably military air, was doing his best to 
accomplish what, as a matter of fact, was 
impossible; viz., to keep himself from going 
to sleep. He was aware that at Steepbrook, 
twenty miles farther on, he was to change 
to another train, which would take him to 
Boston. A nice joke it would be if he 
should fall asleep, and get carried beyond 
the junction,—especially nice, considering 
the fact that he had just five cents, and no 
more, in his pocket. 

Twenty miles farther on: well, that would 
take something less than half an hour. He 
certainly could keep awake that long. 

How foolish he had been not to borrow 
some money of Edwards, when he left him 
in New York. Dear old Edwards I But for 
him, he might have got something worse 
than.a broken arm in that last tnssle with 
the Sioux. 


And, thinking of this, as he gazed dream- 
lly out of the window, presently—.quite de¬ 
termined all the while to keep awake—the 
lieutenant was back in good earnest in his 
old life on the plains, marching and coun¬ 
termarching once more, fighting and bleed¬ 
ing and often well-nigh dying for his coun-' 
try, till at length he found himself the sole 
survivor of a little band, that, penned in 
and surrounded beyond hope of escape, bad 
sold their lives as dearly as soldiers’ lives 
were ever sold. He thought now that he 
was lying on the ground beside his dead 
steed, pretending death in the hope of es¬ 
caping mutilation, when suddenly a terrible 
savage came along, and, bending over him, 
with weapon upraised, shouted distinctly in 
bis ear,— 

“Steepbrookl Steepbrookl” 

The young man awoke with a start. Yes: 
there was the brakeman, bolding the door 
open, and with the name still on his lips. 
He leaped up, seized bis bag and overcoat. 
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and hurried from the car, still only half 
awake. Tlien the train started on again, 
and left him standing there on the platform 
in the rain. It was a small, country sta¬ 
tion, with no signs of a junction anywhere 
about. 

He went into the waiting-room, and in¬ 
quired of the man there when the other 
train would he along. 

“What other train?” was the gruff re¬ 
sponse. 

“W’hy, the train for Boston. Is n^t this 
Steeplirook Junction?” 

*• No. sir: it’s Deepbrook. Steepbrook *s 
fifteen miles up the road.” 

“ Tlien I *ve got off at the wrong place.” 

“Tlieii you have.” 

“ When does the next train go through?” 

“ Seven-twenty tomorrow morning.” 

The young man all at once looked more 
provoked and bewildered than ever. No 
train until morning, and here he was, drop¬ 
ped down in this barren spot, in the midst 
of a rain-storm, and only five cents in his 
pocket! He had known difficulty and dan¬ 
ger before now;, but this was llie most ap¬ 
palling situation he had ever encountered. 

He looked around as though he expected 
an .angel of deliverance to appear: then he 
rubbed his eyes again. Wliether be expect¬ 
ed one or not, there she was, — a young 
lady, with black eyes, and saucy red lips, 
enveloped from iiead to foot in a blue wa¬ 
terproof. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir: is this Lieuten¬ 
ant Smith?” 

He bowed, being unable to answer in 
words. Who the deuce was this that knew 
his name way out here in this tvilderness? 

“Will you come out at once?” she con¬ 
tinued. turning toward the door, and pre¬ 
paring to raise an umbrella. “Thecarriage 
is here. You 'll excuse us for being a little 
late. We only got Fred’s telegram fifteen 
niiiiutes ago.” 

Lieutenant Smith followed her mechani¬ 
cally. He had made up his mind now that 
he had not yet awakened from his dream. 
Timre was a carriage outside, with a small 
boy, and a coachman in livery, on the front 
seat. 

••You had best take the back seat,” his 
conductor directed. 

Still without a word, he obeyed, Then 
the driver look up the reins, and they drove 
off rapidly. 

The lieutenant sat like one conscious, yet 


unseeing. He did not attempt to acconnt. 
for anything, — the whole thing was too un¬ 
accountable. He did not marvel much 
even when the young lady presently re¬ 
marked, — 

“Your arm has gotten along finely, Mr. 
Smith. 1 thought from what Fred said that 
you still wore it in a sling.” 

Who the deuce was Fred? and how did 
he know about the broken arm? Was he 
really in a dream still? or had he been mis¬ 
taken for somebody else? If the latter was 
true, it was all very strange indeed; and he 
could regard it as nothing less than a special 
providence arranged for his miraculous de¬ 
liverance from rain and starvation. It was 
not for him, a mere lieutenant of infantry, 
to interfere with the wise designs of Omnis¬ 
cience. If there was any mistake, he made 
up his mind that be would not immediately 
correct it. Nay: was it not his duty to lend 
himself to the fraud? He would carry it 
out, if possible, tor a few hours, at least; 
then he would take French leave, and sneak 
off in the early train. He must have sup¬ 
per, and a night’s lodging, somewhere. 

So lie finally mustered courage to look at 
liis companion. The hood of the water¬ 
proof was thrown back now, revealing a 
bright, piquant face under a becoming tur¬ 
ban hat. She was not looking at him. He 
had hardly spoken a word since they met; 
and she was a good deal puzzled, and not a 
little disgusted. Was this the friend Fred 
had gone into ecstacies over? and who had 
been such a lion at the West-Point balls last 
season? She took heart, however, when he 
at last began to talk a little, although his 
conversation amounted to nothing more 
than a question now and then in reference 
to some passing object. When, presently, 
she asked him something about Fred, he 
froze up again, and replied in the blindest 
kind of way. 

The young lady’s tongue was loosened, 
however; and, since the lieutenant would 
not talk, she kept up a lively conversation 
with the boy on the front seat, — evidently 
her brother. From what was said, Lieuten¬ 
ant Smith concluded that these two were 
children of a wealthy mill-owner named 
Mortimer, whom he himself knew by repu- 
tation; that Fred was an older brother; that 
he himself was a recent graduate of West 
Point, and a particular friend of Fred’s; 
and that Fred had telegraphed them to meet 
Mr. Smith (i. e., himself) at the afternoon 
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train; and that be biroself (i. e., Fred) could 
not corae down until the next day. 

“Probably,” the lieutenant thought, “I 
shall not have the pleasure of meeting my 
friend Frederic,—since I shall strike tents 
«arly in the morning for a forced march.” 

Presently they stopped at the head of a 
lane, and Bertie got out. 

“I am going down to the works, Elsie,” 
said be. “ X ’ll come up to tea when father 
•does.” 

Then they drove on again, and shortly en¬ 
tered a carriage-drive, through some elegant 
grounds, halting in a moment or two before 
a fine country-house. Lieutenant Smith 
got out, and assisted his companion to the 
ground. He began to feel very much like 
an ordinary impostor, and did not know 
what to do or say. 

“ I must ask you to overlook my apparent 
stupidity. Miss Mortimer,” be finally man¬ 
aged to binder out, as he followed her into 
the hall. ”I was up nearly all last night, 
and I am really quite ili today.” 

Her sympathy was up and in her eyes at 
once. 

“ Well, I thought something was the mat¬ 
ter,” she answered, with refreshing frank¬ 
ness. am sorry you don’t feel well. 

You will want to go to your room at once, 
won’t you? And shall I send you up some 
tea? or is there anything else I can do for 
you? Will you care to corae down to sup¬ 
per?” 

And the lieutenant, seeing here a tempo¬ 
rary relief from liis embarrassing position, 
said that he would like to go up-stairs at 
once; and if she would kindly send him up 
a bit of toast, he would not inflict his stu¬ 
pid presence upon anybody again that day. 
He hoped to be in bettter trim in the morn¬ 
ing. 

So a servant was called to conduct him 
iip-stairs; and then, after a very delicious 
little repast, which Miss Mortimer (Heaven 
bless her!) had no doubt prepared with her 
'Own hands, he flung himself on the bed, 
ami fell asleep. 

The bedroom was a front one, and the 
windows were open. Our hero was awaken¬ 
ed once, a long while after, by a man’s voice 
outside, and then he lieard Miss Mortimer 
say,— 

“Why, father! how late you are; and 
■where is Bertie?” 

And Mr. Mortimer’s reply, — 

'**Ihave ti’l seen him for some time. I 


thought he was home: he was down at the 
works with Harvey’s boys at five o’clock. 
He ’ll come along when he gets ready, I 
reckon.” 

Then the young soldier fell asleep once 
more. 

It must have been an hour or more after 
this that he found himself suddenly wide 
awake ^ain, with the impression that there 
was eomeihing unusual going on. It was 
quite dark in the room now. There were 
liurried footsteps outside his door, and con¬ 
fused, anxious voices below. 

He went to the door, and asked what was 
the matter. A servant answered, with qua¬ 
vering voice, — 

“The works is all afire; and Master Bert 
he can’t be founded nowharsl” 

He put on his coat, and went down-stairs. 
A carriage had just driven off, and there 
was no one there except two frightened 
servants. Over tlie trees he could see a 
glare and smoke, and lie hurried off down 
the path. 

Down at tlie Mortimer Works an excited 
crowd of men and women were standing 
about, looking up at the dark windows of 
the large mil). The doors had been opened 
below, and an attempt made to reach the 
uppermost story, where the fire was; but no 
one could get above the third floor. The 
smoke drove them back. 

Meanwhile, away up under the roof the 
flames were now showing themselves; and 
then, at the window of the corner room,— 
though at that time no one stopped to won¬ 
der how he came to be there, — Master Ber¬ 
tie suddenly appeared at the window, and 
held his head far out; while the smoke, 
though as yet ia no great volume, was all 
about him. 

The room had been used as a sort'of lum¬ 
ber-room, and was generally kept fastened. 
The boy had been hiding there from his 
playfellows just before the works closed, 
and had fallen asleep. There was but one 
room between him and the fire, and this 
room was now so full of smoke that it 
would have been certain death by suffoca¬ 
tion to enter it. There was no way of es¬ 
cape but by tbe windows. 

Within a dozen feet of the window where 
Bertie had made bis appearance, a station¬ 
ary ladder ran up tbe side of the building, 
connecting with one of tbe windows of this 
adjoining room; but the boy pouid not posr 
sibly reach this ladder, and there were no 
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movable ladders of suitable length anywhere 
around. Great Heaven I what was to be 
done? He could not remain where he was 
long: the fire was already at the door of his 
room! 

Presently a carriage drove up, and Mr. 
Mortimer and Elsie got out. The great 
mau seemed to take in the whole situation 
at a glance. The crowd made way for him, 
and he came through it, with his daughter, 
pale and beautiful, by his side. They stop¬ 
ped close under the burning walls. 

“Is there no way to get the boy down?” 
Mr. Mortimer cried hoarsely, “ Great God! 
why have n’t some of you been up the lad¬ 
der? Here, — stand aside 1” 

And he would have gone up himself; but 
a nimbler and younger man was before him. 
Tet what use could there be hi that? The 
man reached the window of the room next 
the lumber-room, and broke in the sash; 
but the smoke came rushing out, and near¬ 
ly overpowered him. There lie was, within 
a few feet of the child, and yet powerless to 
reach or help him. He came slowly down 
the ladder again, and the poor father groan¬ 
ed aloud. He looked up, and called out to 
the boy; but Bertie did not hear him. 

The smoke was all about him now, and it 
was plain that he would soon be smothered 
where he was if he did not jump. The old 
man turned to the crowd about him. 

“Tou all know me,” he said: “I do as I 
say, do I not? I will give you, any of you, 
everything,—yes, all I have,—if you will 
bring me down my boy.” 

But they looked at him, and said not a 
word. They loved him, in their way, and 
pitied him now, — pitied him as they had 
never pitied themselves in their hardest tri¬ 
als,—but they could not do what was Im¬ 
possible. Only God could give back the 
boy. 

Suddenly the crowd parted again to let a 
new-comer pass through. 

He was a young mau in a military cap, 
and he walked swiftly and straight. He 
saw it all at a glance loo, — saw the boy get 
out of the window silently, at last, and bang 
by his two weak arms. There was fire as 
well as smoke behind him now, 

Elsie Mortimer recognized the young man 
at once; and something in his stem, reso¬ 
lute look gave her hope. 

“O Mr. Smith! can^t you do something 
for him?” she asked eagerly and beseech¬ 
ingly. . 


He looked down into her face, —a face^ 
which, even at that moment, he declared Uy 
himself to be wonderfully beautiful. Do- 
anything? ay! everything for her. 

He made her no answer whatever, but 
called out for a light, strong rope. Some¬ 
how,—as if even inanimate things came at 
his determined call, ~it was in his hands at 
once, pliable and soft and strong; just what 
he wanted for his purpose. He gave it a. 
dexterous twist, and formed the end into a 
loop like a lasso. His life ou the plains— 
half military, half Indian—had well fitted 
him for an occasion like this. Then be 
coiled the rope over bis left arm, and went 
rapidly up the ladder. 

There was a great hush now upon the 
crowd below. Every eye was fixed ou the 
brave young fellow who was far up the lad¬ 
der, —every heart was beating for him. 

He was at the upper story at last, pausing 
just below the window where the fiames 
and smoke were bursting angrily forth. 
They saw that be was saying something to 
the child, and then they beheld Bertie sud¬ 
denly change his position. There was a 
great cry went up from them. They had 
thought for an instant that he was falling. 

The young stranger seized firmly hold oC 
the ladder with bis left arm, and swung 
himself far out, with the rope in his other 
hand. Then suddenly, with a swift, skill¬ 
ful motiou, he flung it. It spun through 
the air, and, true to its aim, settled over 
Bert’s shoulders. Then, one after another, 
the brave little fellow put his arms through 
it, it was drawn tightly about his body, aud 
ail in an instant he was seen to drop almost 
straight down fur a little way, then in a 
curving line through nearly a dozen feet of 
air, and then, — then he wa? swinging close 
to the ladder by the rope and by the arm of 
the young soldier. Before this, men had 
gone up the ladder to render wbat assist¬ 
ance they might; and with the help of these 
the two were now coming down again, 
presently the boy was in bis father’s arms. 

As for the hero of the occasion, he had 
obstinately refused all assistance in coming 
down the ladder; and no sooner did he 
reach the bottom than be sank down on the 
ground, and fainted dead away. 

poor fellow! his left arm, hardly sound 
again after its fracture, two months before, 
had not been able to sustain the terrible 
strain: it was broken again in the old place. 

And so I am obliged to end this story 
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here, where, by good rights, perhaps, it 
ought to begin. Lieutenant Smith did not 
steal off before breakfast the next morning. 
At that time, indeed, he did not know 
whether he was Lieutenant Smith, or some* 
body else. He was in a raging fever; and 
Hiss Elsie Mortimer, sitting beside him, 
lieard him, again and again, in his delir* 
ium, implore her forgiveness for some great 
wrong he seemed to fancy he had done her. 
.She did not exactly understand what this 
wrong was, until, at ten o’clock, Fred came, 
4uid with him the other Lieutenant Smith, 


a gay, handsome young fellow, whom her 
brother bad brought down with the special 
intention of having he and Elsie fall in love 
with each other. AlasI he came just one 
day too late. Elsie had fallen in love with 
another man; and she never got over it. Of 
course she forgave Lieutenant Smith num* 
her one his ba!>e imposture when it came to 
be honestly explained; and of course, when 
he asked her, a month later, to marry him, 
she consented out and out. Indeed, all this 
is so much a matter of course, that 1 for* 
bear to say anything more about It. 
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MISS CARLETON’S SHIP. 

BY ANNA MORKIS. 


•‘Please, Miss Carleton, your ship has 
some in I” 

The speaker was a bright little fellow, 
perhaps eight years old, and he made the 
announcement with a wonderfully eager aad 
important air, as he entered the schoolroom 
where his teacher and fellow-pupils were 
assembled, one lovely summer morning. 
It was not yet quite nine o’clock, and the 

• children had been gathered in little groups 
chattering away like magpies, but at Char¬ 
lie Gray's speech they stood for a moment 
in silence, then all burst forth with a tor¬ 
rent of e.xclamations. 

“O Miss Carleton I Isn’t that goodi Now 
you’ll get the new maps you promised us,” 
cried one. 

“Yes, and the flower seeds for the gar¬ 
den,” added another. 

“And my new knife!” chimed in a third. 

“At\d siring for our kites I” chorussed 
jeverai. 

“Aad I hope, Miss Carleton, you wont 
forgot the curtains, so the sun need not 
make your head ache so badly,” said gentle 
Annie Evans, one of the oldest scholars. 

Miss Carleton heard this last remark even 
amidst the general hubbub, and her bewil¬ 
derment at its cause. 

“Thank you, Annie,” she said, grate- 
iully; “but let us first And out what all 
this is about. What makes you thluk my 
ship has come in, Charlie?” she asked, 
drawing the little fellow towards her. 

“’Cause 1 saw it,” was the proud reply, 

“You saw iti But where? and how did 
you know it was mine?” 

“’Cause your name is on it in big gold 
letters. I was coming along the beach, aud 
X saw her lying right off there,” pointing 
towards the coast. “She is a real beauty, 
too,” said the boy, with the nautical enthu¬ 
siasm inherited from a long line of seafaring 
ancestors. “ She is all hluck and gold, and 

• her sails are as white! Guess they’re new, 
aintthey?’ he inquired, e.KCicedly.- 

“1 really dou t know,” laughed Miss 
•Carleton; “but you are sure it was my 
rname, Chitflie? Can you remember how 
Tio spell it?” 

■“Yes ma’am!” responded Charlie, em¬ 


phatically; “just like this.” And picking 
up a bit of chalk, he laboriously inscribed on 
tlie blackboani, “ G-r-a-c-e C-a-r-l-e-t-o-u.” 
“There!” he exclaimed, in triumph, “aiiit 
that your name? I knew ’Iwas,’cause it’s 
on your book that you let me carry home 
for you sometimes, and I remembered it 
just as soon as I saw it on the ship.” 

Miss Carleton looked both puzzled and 
amused: but just then the little wheezy 
old clock fastened to the wall began to strike 
nine. With a slight sigh, she rang the little 
bell on her desk, the cuUdieii subsided into 
their seats, and the business of the day 
began. 

Only Annie Evans noted tiie restless far¬ 
away look in the face that had grown so 
dear to lier, or the expression of pain that 
crossed it when at the noon intermission, os 
she tried to soothe a little one whose doll 
had come to grief, she unconsciously began 
her usual phrase, “When my ship,” aud 
Charlie, with wide open eyes, interrupted, 
“ Why, Miss Carleton, it has coinel” 

• The teacher aud most of the scholars lived 
too far from the schoolhouse to go home at 
noon, consequently it was not until four 
o’clock that Grace Carleton found herself 
free. Locking the door of the schoolhouse, 
she turned her steps towards the beach. 

Fortunately, Charlie’s mother had given 
him an errand in the opposite direction, for 
she did not feel inclined just now to listen 
to his Ceaseless talk. His announcement, 
made in all good faith, had roused a host of 
sad memories, and she longed to be alone, 
and think them all down. 

Clear before her rose the time, not yet 
three years past, when she had been the 
petted darling of wealthy parents. Then 
came the memory of those sad days, when 
her fatlier’s sudden death had been fol¬ 
lowed by the unexpected news that all their 
fortune was gone, Probably her father ha 
foreseen the impending ruin, and bis anx¬ 
iety had killed him. She aud her mother 
had, with the pittance remaining, come to 
this little seaport town, as Mrs. Carleton « 
health, always delicate, had been serioiwly 
impaired by lier grief, and the family phf 
sician had ordered change of scene. 
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Change of scene 1” repeated Grace to 
herself, bitterly, as she recalled this. 
«Whea he knew full well that we must 
change—give up our dear home, and all that 
Bamma had been accustomed to. That we 
bad scarcely money enough left to bring us 
here, and yet how coolly and easily he 
talked, and pocketed his fee as if poor papa 
irere alive, and we had plenty of means. 
AndGerald, too! Never to come near usV* 

That was the bitterest thought of all. 
Cerald was the doctor’s son, and had been 
Grace’s most devoted cavalier until her sad 
reverses; after which she had never seen 
him at all, and his father only at the above- 
mentioned interview. 

It could hardly have been said that Grace 
was in love with Gerald Haugbton, but he 
was handsome and devoted—she had en¬ 
joyed his society, and very probably might 
goon have been engaged to him, had her 
prosperity continued. 

The prescribed change of scene had not 
benefited Mrs. Carleton, and but a few 
weeks elapsed ere Grace found herself a 
penniless orphan, with no one to turn to 
for support or guidance. 

“Don’t grieve so, you poor child!” said 
good tnotlierly Mrs. Gray, with whom they 
had been boarding. “Try to remember 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground with¬ 
out His knowledge, and believe that in some 
way all our trials are for our good, though 
we can’t understand how.” 

But the girl drew away shuddering. “ O, 
don’t, Mrs. Gray] Don’t say that it is good 
for me to lose my dear parents 1 You don’t 
know what it is to be left ail alonel” 

“But I know what is perhaps worse,” 
answered Mrs. Gray, so quietly that Grace’s 
sobs were checked, and she glanced up, 
wouderingly, to say: 

“Worse! what could be worse?” 

“Was it not worse to see the fishing- 
smack, with my husband and my brave lad, 
go down before my eyes, and the storm rag¬ 
ing 80 that no one could help them? I was 
left, Miss Grace, with my little Charlie in 
my arms—he was but a baby then—and not 
a cent to take care of him or myself!” 

“And yet you can say it was for your 
good?” asked her listener, almost reproach¬ 
fully. 

“I know that ‘He does not willingly 
afflict,’ ” answered Mrs. Gray, reverently. 
“ 1 cannot doubt that my husband and boy 
are better off; and bos it not taught me 


how much goodness and kindness there is 
in the world? Didn’t my neighbors club 
together to pay what was owing on this 
house? and didn’t the owner refuse to take 
the money, and send me a deed of the 
place? And every summer, when the city 
folks come down here, don’t the neighbors 
pretend they can’t take boarders, and send 
them to me, till my house is crowded? And 
did one of them ever forget to send me the 
finest of their fish when they came in, or 
the earliest of vegetables, or a can of milk? 
Ah yes. Miss Grace ] there’s a deal of good¬ 
ness in people, if you only find it out,” con¬ 
cluded the good woman, as she wiped her ' 
eyes with the corner of her neat gingham i 
apron. 

One sentence in tiie Utile history cut 
Grace to the quick. She Iiad always a brave 
honest spirit, ami she sliowed it now. 

“ That is one thing that troubles me, Mrs. 
Gray,” slie said. “ Tlie neighbors recom¬ 
mended U3 to come to yoii. We meant to 
stay only two weeks, until mamma could 
gain strength, and ilien we were going to 
look for work. But you know how ill she 
grew, and could not be moved, and then the 
expenses of the—” Grace’s voice trembled 
sadly—“funeral; and now I have nothiog 
left, and you will lose by me, and—and what 
shall I do?” sobbed the poor girl. 

“There, there, child, don’t cry and take 
on 80 ,” cried the widow, affectionately 
stroking the bowed bead. “Lie down here 
on the lounge and rest a bit. Sec bow 
comfortable you will be when I put a pillow 
under your head, and throw this shawl over, 
you; and now listen while I tell you some¬ 
thing. 

“As for your owing me, that’s all non¬ 
sense. Wliat signified a week or two more 
or less, and neither of you eating euougli to 
keep a bird alive? It was so late in the 
season that the rooms would have been 
empty, so it was all the better that you had 
them, and you need never think of that 
^ain. 

“But now, just see how things are or¬ 
dered for us 1 Why, this morning the milk¬ 
man was telling me how the school commib> 
tee have been disappoiiued about the teacher 
they had eng^ed. It seems slie is going to 
be married, and has written to say they 
must find another teacher, and they’re in a 
peck of trouble, for school was to begin in. 
another week. Now if you say the word, I 
will just step over and teii some of the 
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committee that you would like the place* 
and then you’ll be all provided for.” 

“A school 1” exclaimed Grace, sitting up 
in alarm. “Why, I don’t know enough to 
teach! I am afraid 1 have forgotten all my 
algebra and geometry, and—” 

Mrs. Gray laughed softly. ** Bless the 
dear child’s heart! Sbe thinks we are the 
same as city folks. Why, Miss Grace, luoit 
of them wont know their letters, and those 
that do only want to learn enough arithme¬ 
tic to count what little money they make; 
and enough geography to know whether 
they live here, or ’tother side of the world. 
They will pay you so much a mouth, and 
you can board round, or—” 

“ O, I couldn’t possibly that,” cried 
Grace, shrinking from the idea of living in 
some of the houses she bad seen in the lit¬ 
tle hamlet. “Couldn’t I earn enough so 
that I could pay you for iny board?—that 
is,” she hesitated, “ it you would wish to 
have me stay!” • 

“ Of course I wish it, with all my heart!” 
answered Mrs. Gray, earnestly, and evi¬ 
dently complimented by Grace’s wish to 
remain under her roof, “Now just lie 
still, and I’ll step over to some of the neigh¬ 
bors and talk to them about it.” 

Grace sank back; too much worn in mind 
and body to offer any opposition, and thank¬ 
ful for the possibility that here was a chance 
for her to support herself, 

Mrs. Gray returned radiant. Sbe had 
seen the leading members of the school 
committee, who had been much pleased by 
her suggestion, and promised to call that 
evening with their official brethren, and 
“ examine ” Miss Car.eton for the situation. 

“Examine me?” inquired Grace. “What 
does that mean?” 

.“Now don’t you be a bit worried,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Gray, soothingly. “ It means 
asking questions, lo tind ont if you know 
enough; but bless your heart, they don’t 
know half as much themselves; and if you 
told them the moon was made of green 
cheese they’d all believe it. Don’t you 
trouble about that, but just take my word 
for it that you’ll do first rate, and who 
knows! This school may last you till your 
ship comes in!” 

Grace had never heard tliis expression, 
and perceiving her bewildered look, Mrs. 
Gray added, “TbvU’s what we always say 
here when we mean that better luck may 
come sometime;—perhaps it’s a kind (d a 
seafaring saying.” 


• Mrs. Gray’s prophecy was fulfilled. Grace 
charmed the entire committee by her sweet 
simple manners, and what they deemed her 
profound learning. A week later saw her 
formally installed as mistress of the village 
schoolroom, where she had ever since 
reignedf enthroned in the hearts of her little 
subjects. 

Gradually light and happiness, or at least 
cheerfulness, had stolen back to her. Mrs. 
Gray’ a luothovly care had smoothed many 
little troubles from her path, while her 
plain practical good sense and true simple 
faith had taught the young girl many a use¬ 
ful lesson. 

She bad rather adopted the phrase, which 
had at hrst hearing sounded so oddly to 
her, and often used it, as it is evident from 
the beginning of our story her scholars bad 
noticed. 

“When my ship comes in we will have 
new maps,” she had said oneday, while en¬ 
deavoring to explain the changes that had 
taken place since those somewhat ancient 
charts were printed. “When ray ship 
comes in we will have a new ball of string,” 
as sbe patiently disentangled the old and 
much knotted twine attached lo her schol¬ 
ars’ kites; and “ Miss Carleton’s ship ” was 
firmly believed in by many a childish heart. 

But while we have been thus reading 
some of Grace’s thoughts, she has advanced 
far enough along the beach to come within 
sight of the vessel that had so aroused 
Charlie’s* admiration in the morning. There 
she lay at anchor, as graceful as a swan, 
and glistening in the afternoon sun was her 
golden name—“ Grace Carleton.” 

“It i» .strange!” said Grace to herself. 
“ To be sure my name is not very uncom¬ 
mon, but still it seems .strange to me to see 
it there. However, I do not see that it af¬ 
fects me one way or another, except that it 
has raised hopes In my llUle scholars that! 
cannot fulfil.” And she pursued herhoiue- 
ward walk, j)omlering upon the possibiliiy 
of making the children comprehend that 
the vessel had not brought their expected 
prmes, aud wondering if her little savings 
would enable lior lo purchase the articles 
she had thoughtlessly promised. 

** I mu^t break myself of the foolish habit 
of saying that so frequently,” she thought, 
a.s .she opened the gate of Mrs. Gray’s gar¬ 
den. That good woman sat on the piazw, 
coaversing with a young man, a stranger, 
of perliaps twenty-live or thirty years. 
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“Ah, here comes Miss Cai-leton nowl” 
lie heard Mrs. Gray exclaim; and she ad- 
Tjnced with the uncomfortable feeling that 
lie had been the subject of their conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Well now, dear child, I’m real glad 
jou’rebome. Seems to me you look tired. 
His is Captain Kendricks, who is going to 
Buyhereaday or two, wliile his vessel is 
getting fixed up. I told him we would try 
to make him comfortahle and contented, so 
jou just ait down and talk a bit while 1 get 
tea ready. I was just saying how odd it 
was that his vessel has the same name that 
.youhave.” And the worthy woman hus¬ 
tled into the house, leaving Captain Ken¬ 
dricks bowing, and Grace somewhat em- 
lanassed by this strange introduction. 

She soon recovered her self-possession, 
however, and said with a smile, “ Since 
Mrs. Gray has promised that I will assist in 
making you comfortahle, allow me to sug¬ 
gest that you will be mote so if you are 
seated,” ensconcing herself as she spoke 
in the chair which Mrs. Gray had just 
racated. 

The gentleman again bowed, and resumed 
bis seat, and with a few easy remarks on 
the kindness of their hostess, led the con- 
vereation skillfully to topics in which his 
fair companion might probably be inter¬ 
ested. 

Grace wondere^, even while she took her 
part. She had not met an equal in educa¬ 
tion and manners since the death of her pa¬ 
rents, and it was an intellectual treat to 
talk to this stranger, who had evidently 
seen and read much. 

She longed to ask why his vessel bore her 
name, but simple as the question seemed, 
she felt an nnaccountable hesitation in ask¬ 
ing it. 

Others did not share in this feeling, how¬ 
ever, for scarcely were they seated at the 
tea-table when little Charlie inquired: 

"Captain Kendricks, what made you 
name your ship for Miss Carleton?” 

Grace colored. Mrs. Gray said, “ Hush, 
Charlie! you should not ask questions.” 
But Captain Kendricks said, good-humored¬ 
ly, “ I liardly know, Charlie, whether my 
ship is named for Miss Carleton; but I hope 
she will permit me to ask a few questions 
in order to settle the point.” 

Grace bowed gravely, and Captain Ken¬ 
dricks continued, rather eagerly: 

"Am I right in supposing that your fa¬ 


ther was the late Granville Carleton of New 
Torkf” 

Grace again bent her head in assent. 
Her eyes asked the explanation that her 
lips could not, and Captain Kendricks re¬ 
plied to the look: 

‘ ‘ My father, Charles Kendricks, was an 
old college friend of Mr. Carleton, and their 
friendship continued through life.” 

“ I have often heard ray father speak of 
Mr. Kendricks,” interrupted Grace. 

“ You know, then, that my father, soon 
alter leaving college, married and settled in 
England, and has never revisited this 
country. He, however, always kept up a 
correspondence with Mr. Carleton, and 
they were constantly together during your 
father’s business visits to England. Since 
hearing of his old friend’s death, my father 
has been unable to learn anything of you or 
your mother, and it was not until Mrs. Gray 
informed me that I knew of your double 
bereavement. Mr. Carleton talked so fondly 
of his wife and daughter, that we grew to 
feel well acquainted with you, and when 
my father built the ship of which I have 
the command, he christened her ‘ Grace 
Carleton.’ ” 

“So, after all, Charlie,” he continued, 
“ you .are right, you see, and the vessel was 
uamed for Miss Carleton. 1 am most 
thankful,” turning to Grace, “ for the acci¬ 
dent which compelled me to stop here, for 
I have searched vainly iii New York for 
some tidings of you and your mother. It 
was my father’s most especial charge to 
me.” 

Mrs. Gray’s couatenance was a sight to 
behold, and after seeing her two boarders 
seated on the piazza again, she went about 
her household tasks in a state of unalloyed 
delight. 

“ I always knew her ship would come in 
safe and sound,” she soliloquized, “ and 
now it has, sure enough; and 1 don’t need 
spectacles to see that it will sail away with 
her pretty soon. Well, I shall miss her 
sadly, but I’m real glad, tool” 

Mrs. Gray would have been still more 
convinced of the clearness of her vision had 
she known what Captain Kendricks wisely 
suppressed; that his father and Mr. Carle¬ 
ton had long ago made an agreement that 
when their children arrived at marriageable 
age they would bring about a meeting be¬ 
tween them, which they fondly hoped 
might end in a mutual attachment. Tliis 
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plan they had prudently forborne to men^ 
tion to the parties concerned; but after Mr. 
OarJeton’s death, Mr. Kendricks being un> 
able to learn the fate of the widow and 
daughter of his friend, had confided the 
agreement to his son, and begged him to 
seek the missing ones. 

“I don’t ask anything more,” the father 
had said. ”Just see the girl and her 
mother, and at least let me know that they 
are not in destitution, as I very much fear 
they may be, from the accounts I hear of 
Mr. Carieton’s business affairs.” 

It was a whim of the old gentleman to 
name tiic vessel which he placed at his 
son’s disposal, Grace Carleton. ”Who 
knows!” he said. *‘It may lead to your 
finding her. 1 feel as if it would bring suc¬ 
cess to your search in some way.” And, as 
we have seen, it did. 

But all this Captain Kendricks did not 
tell Grace, till after iuvetiiing every possi¬ 
ble pveiesL for delaying his departure, he 
finally told her another tale; and on her re¬ 
plying that she could not consent without 
knowing whether his parents would ap¬ 
prove, lie thcveupou confided to her the 
real object of his visit to America. 

1 knew how ii would be, my darling 
child,” sobbed Mrs. Gray, “and I’m glad 
and thankful; only I can’t help thinking 
for a minute how lonely I shall be without 


you. But we must not waste any time In 
crying,” she added, presently, “ for the 
captain will be back in two weeks, and you 
wont be ready.” 

Grace smiled, as she thought that her few 
preparations would need but little time. 
Captain Kendricks had business in Boston, 
and had gone there for two weeks, when 
he was to return and carry Grace away; but 
first he must needs give a grand party on 
board his ship, to which all wlio had ever 
even spoken a kind word to Grace were 
bidden; and as she was a universal favorite, 
this included almost every one in the little 
village. A very grand affair it was, and 
every one was delighted, especially the 
school children, who, to their astonishment, 
found everything that their teacher bad 
ever promised ready for them in that won¬ 
derful ship. 

Mrs. Gray’s heart was gladdened by many 
a gift from that same mysterious vessel, so 
that, as she gratefully declared, she had 
enough to make her rich all her life, if she 
lived to the age of Methuselah, .^nd fin¬ 
ally, one lovely morning there was a very 
quiet wedding in the village church; a pro¬ 
cession of old and young to tlie wharf to 
see the last of the fair bride, and a still 
more firmly-rooted conviction in the minds 
of the juveniles of the reality of “Miss 
Carieton’s Ship.” 
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MISS SMITH’S BOARDIHG-HOTISE. * 

BT AirirA MOBBIS. 


Changing your quarters again, Jack?” 
asked Ned Gleason as he entered his friend’s 
room, and found him engaged in packing 
liis trunk, if stufiang clean shirL««, bootjacks, 
kid gloves, and blacking bottles and brushes 
into a trunk can properly bo called pack¬ 
ing it. 

** Yes,” answered Jack Smith, os he gave 
a fierce puff at liis meerschaum, and a cor- 
xesponding tug at a refractory drawer. “I 
can’t stand this any longer; so I must even 
try again, though Heaven knows I am sick 
and ilrcd of trying. Every boarding-house 
ia worse than the one before it,—“noisier, 
dirtier, more disgusting in every way.” 

Where are you going now?” asked Ned 
;>s he lazily helped himself to a cigar from 
rhe box cn the table, and drew the easiest 
chair in the room nearer ihe open window. 

“ I iiave n’t decided. My week is up here, 
and roy holidays begin tomorrow; so I am 
just going to .send my trunk round to the 
stor^ to await my return, and when I come 
back I must hunt up another place, and try 
to get along somehow, I suppose,” 


And his tone was so doleful that Ned 
burst into a laugh. 

tell you, Ned, it's nothing to laugh 
at,” begat! Jack, rather nettled by his 
friend's lack of sympathy. 

*• I know it is n’t,” replied Ned penitent¬ 
ly, though his eyes still twinkled. ” Bless 
you! don't I liave the same thing to stand 
myself? Why, my last landlady used to 
rummage my desk all over, and lielp her¬ 
self to my pocket liandkerchiefs. I laughed 
only at your mournful tones. But I have a 
plan. Why won’t you come and board 
with me? It would bo jolly.” 

‘*And have my desk rummaged, and my 
handkerchiefs borrowed?” said Jack. * No, 
thank you.” 

” Oh, that's where I was last week,” ex¬ 
plained Ned. 

•* And where are you this week?” asked 
Jack, as he stooped to pull a valise from 
under tlie bed, and began to pitch into it 
such articles as he wislied to take with hint 
on his trip. 

“As you may see, I am at the present 
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^moment reclining in this easy-chair; but all 
my belongings are at my sister’s bouse.” 

“Lucky dogl are you going to board with 
your sister?” demanded Jack, looking up 
vith envious eyes. 

“No. I wish I could; but she lives too 
far from town. I have promised to join 
her party to the mountains; and as 1 bad 
decided, like yourself, to leave my board¬ 
ing-place, I sent my trunk to her liouse for 
safe keeping during my absence.” 

“Well, have you decided where to go 
when you return, that you invite me to go 
with you?” inquired Jack. 

“I have been looking at a place on Blank 
Street,” replied Jack; “Number 20, 1 be¬ 
lieve.” 

“That’s an enormous distance out,” ob¬ 
jected Jack. 

“I know it; but the cars pass the door, 
and it seemed to me the air felt fresher and 
less stifling than right in the city. That is 
a recommendation during the warm weath¬ 
er, and no doubt we shall change a dozen 
Umes before winter.” 

“Pleasant prospect,” groaned Jack dis¬ 
mally. 

“The landlady seemed rather decent,” 
continued Ned. “By the way, her name 
is Smith: perhaps, now, she is a relative of 
yours.” 

“ Perhaps she is n't,” muttered Jack. 
“Well, at any rate, you are both doubt¬ 
less descended from the illustrious John of 
Puritan fame,” continued his friend mis¬ 
chievously; “ so that would make you dis¬ 
tant relatives.” 

“Very distant, I should say, especially 
as it is probable that the female in question 
Was not named Smith previous to her mar¬ 
riage.” 

“OhI she is n’t married. She’s a regu¬ 
lar old maid.” 

“An old maid! And you expect me to 
go there to board! Why, man altve! it 
would beat all my past experience. She 
would be poking into my trunk and desk, 
and pouring forth her sorrows as a poor 
lone woman. Who knows but she might 
expect one of us to marry her?” 

“Well, just as you like, of course,” re¬ 
plied his friend as he rose to go. “ Only 1 
think the place looks clean and quiet; and 
I should be glad of your company, old fel¬ 
low.” 

“Thank you,” returned Jack, as they 
shook hands. “ I don’t believe I shall ever 


stay long in any one place; so perhaps you 
would only get me there to find me moving 
away again.” 

“ I ’ll tell you what it is, Jack,” exclaim¬ 
ed Ned, as if inspired by a sudden thought, 
“you ought to marry.” 

“Perhaps I ought," returned Jack, shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders; “ but why, more than 
yourself ?” 

“Because you are always harping on 
home and home comforts, and have a natu¬ 
ral inclination for a quiet, humdrum exist¬ 
ence; while I contrive to get on very de¬ 
cently despite the tortures of boarding¬ 
house keepers.” ’ 

With mutual wishes for each others’ 
health and happiness during their holidays, 
the friends then parted. Jack returning to 
his packing, and Ned to his sister’s pleasant 
home. 

Next morning both left the city,^Ned 
for the mountains, and Jack for a yachting 
excursion, — and three weeks passed with¬ 
out their hearing of each other. 

It was a sultry August morning that be¬ 
held Jack once more entering the laige 
wholesale establishment of which he was 
the head book-keeper. Several letters 
awaited him, on his desk. One was from 
Ned Gleason. It ran as follows; — 

“Deab Jack, — If a fortnight’s absence 
has made you want to see me half as much 
as I long once more to behold you, perhaps 
you will revoke your decision, and consent 
to share my new quarters, where I really 
think we shall be quite comfortable. 

“ Come up and stay with me tonight, at 
any rate. Dinner at seven. 

“Tours, Nbd.” 

“I might as well go tonight,” mused 
Jack, as he prepared for bis day’s work. 
“ I shall be glad to see Ned, and it’s hot to 
be hunting about for a place. If I don’t 
like his, I can try somewhere else tomON 
row.” 

Half-past six accordingly saw Jack on a 
horse-car, bound for Blank Street. 

“ I did n’t notice what number Ned men¬ 
tioned,” he thought, as he rode along; “but 
I believe I have bis note.” 

Feeling in his pocket, be soon discoverod 
the epistle; but it bore neither date nor 
number. 

“ This is agreeable,” muttered Jack. I 
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don’t even know that he meant tonight. I 
am pretty sure be told me it was number 
20) so I suppose I can go and inquire; but 1 
do wisli the fellow would ever learn busi« 
ness habits, and date a letter.” 

Here, however, was number 20; and Jack 
had no more time for comments. 

He was astonished at the place in which 
he found himself. Number 20, unlike its 
more pretentious and cityfied neighbors, 
was a pretty cottage, with a wide veranda, 
and standing far enough back from the 
street to admit of a small but exceedingly 
tasteful garden in front. 

doesn’t look a bit like a boarding¬ 
house,” soliloquized Jack, as he opened the 
little gate, and, advancing up the gravel 
path, rang the bell. 

” And you do not look a bit like a board¬ 
ing-house keeper,” he mentally added, as 
the door was opened by a young lady whose 
bright, happy face looked as unlike her city- 
fled neighbors’ as her house did. 

Jack bowed and stammered at this unex¬ 
pected appai'ition. 

•• Miss Smith?” he said interrogatively, 
nut because he had intended to, but be¬ 
cause lie was wouderiug if that really were 
Miss Smith. 

•• Yes,” was the frank answer; “ and you, 
I suppose, are Mr. Smith?” with a little 
smile at the coincidence of names. Walk 
in, please. Wc have been wouderlng what 
detained you. Tea is quite ready. Would 
you like to go to your room first? — Here, 
Kaiy,” to a servant, “ show Mr. Smith to 
his room, and, when he is ready, to the din¬ 
ing-room.” 

And, with a slight bow of dismissal, the 
fair apparition vanished into an apartment 
at the end of the hall, where Jack caught a 
glimpse of a table apparently ready for some 
meal. 

don’t quite understand all tliis,” he 
thought, as he followed the neat-looking 
servant up-stairs to a large, airy room, com¬ 
fortably furnished, and cool even on that 
sultry evening. ** As to her expecting me, 
I suppose Ned told her that I might come; 
hut she never mentioned him, and spoke of 
my room. However, X suppose It’s all 
right.” 

” What time does Mr. Gleason get here?” 
he asked, turning to Katy. 

**I don’t know, sir,” she answered, with 
a |ierplexed look. “Is there anything you 
■wish for, sir?” 


“Notliing, thank you,” answered Jack. 
“I ’il be down to dinner in a few mo¬ 
ments.” 

And Katy witlidrew. 

“ Xt’s lucky X brought my bag, as Ned is 
u’t here to lend me a brush,” thought Jack 
as he took a whisk broom from his bag, and 
carefully dusted bis coat. “Seems to me 
the old fellow has grown very orderly of 
late. I never was iu his room before with¬ 
out finding every chair covered with bU 
books and clothes. Somehow this looks 
just as if a lady takes care of it. X have n’t 
seen a room like this since mother died.” 

And tile thoughts that traveled back to 
his boyish home, and vividly recalled the 
womanly touches that beautified each place, 
made his face overshadowed as he descend¬ 
ed the stairs, and, guided liy Katy, entered 
the dining-room, where he found only Miss 
Smith awaiting him. 

“ I am sorry my sister is too ill with a 
headache to receive you, Mr. Smith,” she 
said pleasantly. ** She is more accustomed 
to doing the honors than X am; so you must 
please excuse ail blunders.” 

Jack bowed, and tried to get oS some 
pretty speech; but il stuck in his throat. 
IXsuaily he prided himself upon his neat 
way of doing sucli things; but, as he after¬ 
ward confessed to himself, tills was not the 
kind of young lady lie usually met. 

Then, to add to his discomfiture, he bad 
noticed, just as his young hostess spoke, 
that the table was laid for only two. Where 
was Ned? Suspicions of something wrong 
began to force themselves upon him. Bui 
the present situation was too delightful to 
be voluntarily abandoned. He would enjoy 
what he could. 

This proved to be a good deal. Taking 
the seat toward which Miss Smith had 
waved her hand, he had leisure to notice, 
as she busied herself with the cups and 
saucers, the home-like beauty of tlie apart¬ 
ment, Vines clustered about the open 
windows, through which there was a pleas- 
ent glimpse of the back garden cuntainutg 
trees and flowers. If the bedroom had re¬ 
minded him of home, this room seemed 
like a half-forgotten dream. The snowy 
cloth, the delicate china and glass, and the 
old-fashioned silver urn half hiding the pre¬ 
siding deity from his view, all looked so 
home-like, so restful and refreshing, to the 
poor fellow, who had been driven from one 
boarding-place to another for so many years, 
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that be fancied it must be ail a 'dream, and 
that be should presently awaken, and find 
himself a|;aiu in bis old comfortless, forlorn 
state. 

Then the supper! Was ever such a meal 
seen in n ljoarding-hou>e? Hot, fragrant 
tea, with*real cream; delicate slices of bain; 
snowy bread; bo}ne*iu.ade niulBns, brought 
in ever and anon by the neHUhanded Katy; 
and heaping baskets of fruit at each end of 
the table. 

What wonder that Jack dreaded his awak¬ 
ening, as he thought, with additional loath¬ 
ing, of the soiled table-cloths, cracked dish¬ 
es, and unpalatable fare of boarding-houses 
in general? 

In the mean time, Miss Smith, having 
hospitably assisted him to a bountiful por¬ 
tion of the good things before iheui, and 
made a few remarks on the beauty of the 
evening, apparently tiiought it some fault 
of hers that her guest seemed so silent and 
distrait, and, with the prettiest little blush 
imaginable, essayed an explanation. 

“Do you know, Mr. Smith,” she began, 
**tbat X had formed quite an erroneous idea 
of you?” 

“Had you?” said Jack, rousing himself 
from his abstraction, and secretly wonder¬ 
ing why she had formed atiy ideas about 
him. “Not disagreeable, 1 hope?” 

“Well,— no,” she rejoined, meditating 
a Utile. “No, I don’t know that it was 
disagreeable; only I thought you were 
much older, — quite an old gentleman, in 
fact. 

“Indeed!” said Jack, “i assure you, 
Hiss Smith, I will do iny best to please you 
by growing older every day, if that will 
make any amends.” 

Hiss Smith laughed, — a low, musical 
laugh, which Jack privately compared to a 
peal of sliver bells, and was conscious of a 
sudden unlipuUjy to the idea of Ned tilea- 
eun enjoying the music of that laugli. 

“lain quite sure,” continued the fair 
hostess, “ that 1 understood sister when she 
said you wore glasses, and had sucb a be- 
nevoleni, fatherly ” — 

Here she seemed to realize that she was 
talking to a young and handsome man, and, 
coloring furiously, inquired if he would not 
have another cup of tea. 

“If you please,” answered Jack so meek¬ 
ly, In his effort not to laugh, and add to her 
confusion, that she glanced up in surprise, 
and, their looks meeting, the ludlcrousness 


of the whole affair struck both, and they 
burst into a hearty laugh, which dissipated 
all further reserve, and they were soon 
chatting quite merrily on a variety of sub¬ 
jects. 

“ i»hall we adjourn to the pailor?” asked 
Miss Smith at length, when dinner was 
over, “or do you prefer the veranda this 
warm evening?” 

Jack chose the veranda, after ascertain¬ 
ing that his coinpai>iun would join him 
there. She suggested that he should smoke, 
to drive away the mosquitos, and, excusing 
herself while she w’ent to inquire about her 
sister’s head, left him for a few minutes, 
but presently appeared, looking somewhat 
perplexed. 

“ Katy tells me, Mr. Smith,” she began, 
“that you inquired when Mr. Gleason 
would be here.” 

Yes,” began Jack, wondering why that 
name caused boili mistress ami maid to 
look so puzzled. “Yes: I nuiurally ex¬ 
pected” — 

But here the garden-gate clicked; and a 
lad came up the walk, handed a note to 
Miss Smith, and retreated. 

“ * Miss B. Siiiitli,’ ” she read aloud, after 
glancing at tiie superscription. “Definite, 
when my sister’s name is Beatrice, and 
mine is Blanche. Fortunately, however, 
we have no seciets from each other, and 
this seems only a business note; so, if you 
will please excuse me, Mr. Smilii, I will 
read it.” 

Jack bowed, and stood leaning against a 
pillar, watching the wreaths of smoke that 
he was puffing out, until he was recalled by 
a slight exclamation from Miss Smith, and 
turned, to see her face wearing a wonder¬ 
fully mystified look. 

“I don’t understand, Mr. Smith,” she 
begun, holding the letter toward him. “ Did 
you write this?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Jack, quite as 
much mystified as his hostess. 

“ please read it then, and tell me what it 
means,” she said, putting the note into hla 
band. 

It was dated that noon, and contained 
but these words: — 

“Miss B. Smith: Dear Madantt —Since 
I saw you this morning, circumstances 
have occurred which will render it necessa¬ 
ry for me to leave the city immediately. 1 
shall therefore, 1 regret exceedingly to say, 
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be obliged to relinquish the room which I 
engaged. Bespectfully yours, 

“John Smith.” 

Jack saw at least part of the blunder 
now, though he did not quite coinprelietid 
about Ned. 

However, there was nothing to be done 
but tell the whole story, which he did, feel¬ 
ing all the time, he fancied, much as our 
first parents must when about to be expelled 
from Eden. 

But, when he came to the part about Mr. 
Gleason. Miss Smith’s astonishment was 
unbounded. No one of that name had ever 
boarded there. 

“ Indeed,” as she explained with some 
hesitation, “ we have never had a boarder; 
but sister thought it would help along, and 
we had a nice room to spare.” 

“And why cannot I occupy it as well as 
iny namesake?” asked Jack boldly, as the 
blissful idea entered bis mind. 

“1 don’t think — that is—perhaps sister 
might not be willing,” stammered Miss 
Blanche. 

“But why?” persisted Jack. “I can 
give good references, and will gladly pay 
whatever he agreed to.” 

•Oh, it is n’t that,” laughed his compan¬ 
ion, too nmcb amused by the whole affair 
to remember the dignity she tried to assume 
in lier sister’s absence. “To tell the truth, 
Mr. Smith, I am afraid — I mean, inclined 
to believe that Beatrice will think you are 
too VoUilL' 

J;'.c!; could hardly keep his gravity, but 
renewed his a'surance of growing old as 
rapidly as possible; and it was finally 
agreed, that, in consideration for her sis¬ 
ter’s headache, Miss Blanche should chari¬ 
tably allow her to remain in blissful igno¬ 
rance tliat night, and in the morning Mr. 
Smith might plead his own case. 

Thai he did so, and effectually, in more 
cas'‘s than one. may be inferred from the 
fai l. that, upon meeting Ned Gleason about 
thi<!e weeks later, be astonished that worthy 


by the vehemence with which he thanked 
him for being tlie most blessed old blunder¬ 
er in the world; vowing to the astonished 
Gleason, — 

“Why, I am the happiest man alive, and 
I owe it all to your stupid fashion of not 
dating letters.” 

After considerable delay and much ques¬ 
tioning, Ned elicited the facts that he was 
still hoarding with the Misses Smith, who 
were half-sisters, tlie elder being some 
twenty years older titan the fair Blanche, 
the latter of whom had that day consented 
to be Mrs. Smith instead of Miss Smith, 
and that tiiey were to be married forthwith, 
and continue to live in the pretty little cot¬ 
tage. 

•• But what was the tjustake in the first 
place, Ned?” inquired Jack. “I am quite 
sure that you said it was number 20 Blank 
Street.” 

“ 1 have no doubt 1 did,” returned his 
friend; “ for I thought so, and was quite 
surprised, when I went there again, to find 
it was 220. I came back from the moun¬ 
tains sooner than I expected, and went 
there at once to board. It did n’t suit me, 
however, — was much after the usual sort, 
— and 1 left, an.d am now boarding with 
my sister.’^ 

“ But 1 thought you said it was too far 
away.” 

“ Well, it is a pretty long ride night and 
morning; but it is very pleasant when I get 
there, so I don’t mind the journey a great 
deal.” 

“ But that note ” — 

“ Oh, as to tiiat, I had an idea that you 
were coming back earlier than you did, and 
dropped that line to you the first night after 
I went to 220 Blank Street; so it must have 
been on your desk a week or more, and, be¬ 
fore you received it, I was at my sister’s. 
However, Jack, old fellow, ‘all’s well that 
ends well ;* and, after all, you must thank 
me that you ever found Miss Smith’s board¬ 
ing-house, et seguenlia, your present state 
of bliss.” 
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THB GOLCONDA STONB. 

BY HBNBI MOBTOAUf. 


EuaENB Lawbence, a young American 
of enormous wealth, bad a moderate passion 
for gambling, and an immoderate passion 
for diamonds. Consequently be lost con¬ 
siderable money at play, and paid out a great 
deal more in buying up precious stones. But 
for these two passions of bis this story would 
never have been written. 

It was at Paris that Lawrence first met 
the Count de Bohan, and fell in love with 
bis diamond ring. It was at hladame Du- 
qnesne’s, and in this wise. Aladame was a 
female gambler of wealth and position. Her 
villa was just out of Paris, on the Clicby 
road; and here assembled every evening 
quite a number of choice spirits, ladies and 
gentlemen, drawn together by a common 
love of play. At Madame Duquesne^s, in¬ 
deed, gaming might be said to be carried on 
in its most moral and respectable, yet in its 
most reckless, form. Thousands of francs 
changed bauds there every night. 

Eugene had driven out to the villa one 
afternoon with afrlend, and, justpourposser 
le tempSf a game of ccarte was proposed. 
A stranger sat down opposite madame, and 
on Eugene's right, and was introduced as 
Count de Bohan. He was a slender, well- 
dressed man, polished and reserved, yet a 
gentleman rather in the worldly than the 
broad sense. There was something in the 
dark face, the gleaming eyes, and the sneer 
which, despite the heavy mustache, showed 
itself perpetually upon the thin lips, that 
was fascinating while it was repulsive—a 
something which seemed to mark the man 
‘dangerous.*’ As the cards were dealt, 
and the count reached forward to take his 
band, Eugene's attention was suddenly 
drawn to the ring which he wore upon the 
little finger of bis left band,—a diamond of 
great size, and of wonderful brilliancy and 
beauty. No man with such a ring could 
easily pass himself oS for a poor man. To 
one at all versed in the matter of diamonds, 
the stone was unquestionably genuine, and 
worth, at the very least, fifty thousand 
francs. The young American had, as has 
been said, a passion for diamonds, and had 
bought many. Here was a stone finer than 


any he had ever seen outside the crown jew¬ 
els. He could not keep his eyes off It. He 
played so stupidly that madame rallied hlzh 
repeatedly, and his partner grew at last posi¬ 
tively angry: all the while the ring occupied 
his attention to the escluslon of all else. It 
fascinated and bewitched him, just as a 
beautiful woman might have done. It 
seemed to him that he would have sold bis 
very soul to possess it. 

Other guests dropped in after a while, and 
dinner was served. Eugene managed to 
place hlmseU beside the count, and upon hla 
left. The wonderful diamond was gaining 
power over him every moment. For the 
ring’s sake, he was polite to a fault to a 
man whom he would otherwise have treated 
with haughty indifference. The stranger, 
reserved though he was, thawed perceptibly 
under this persistent attention. As the 
evening advanced, the two became appar¬ 
ently good friends; and when, at an un¬ 
usually early hour, the s:impany broke up, 
Eugene’s frlend. having already departed, 
he offered the count a seat in his carriage, 
and they drove back to town together. 

“Where shall I leave you?” Eugene 
asked, when they were at last fairly within 
the city liicUs, “Or," he continued, **if 
you are not too tired, what do you say to a 
cigar and bottle of hock, chez mot f ” 

The count readily accepted Lawrence's 
invitation, and they drove to the latter's 
rooms at the Hotel d’L—. And there, 
when botii were warmed to still greater In¬ 
timacy and freedom, the American ven¬ 
tured to speak of what just then lay nearest 
bis heart. 

** You have a beautiful diamond there," 
be said, at last, as De Bohan put forth bis 
hand to take the glass which his host had 
just refilled again. 

The count seemed to freeze up at once at 
mention of the ring. “ Yes," was all he 
answered, a:id spoke of something else. 
Presently, however, Eugene, not to be de¬ 
feated by a mere change of maimer, broached 
the subject again. 

“I beg your pardon," he said, pleasantly, 
“ but we Americans are a privileged people, 
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you kuow. 1 am passionately fond of dia> 
monds. Would you please let me look at 
yours?’* 

The count hesitated a moment, then, 
with evident reluctance, drew the ring from 
his finger, and gravely placed it on the table. 
It was a Golconda stone, very peculiarly set, 
being held in the fangs of a golden snake, 
which was made to coil several times around 
the finger. Eugene indulged in the most 
rapturous expressions of admiration and 
envy as he examined it more closely; and 
the count’s features finally relaxed a little, 
and he smiled frankly, saying: 

‘•It is for you to pardon me, my friend. 
Perhaps I was rude not to show you the 
ring at once, since it seems to give you so 
much pleasure; but—it has been in my 
' family a long while, and there are many 
painful associations connected with it. I 
do not like to have it noticed; it is rarely, 
indeed, that I wear it.” 

But Eugene was hardly listening to this. 
He was turning the stone back and forth in 
his band, and admiring it. 

“Excuse me once more,’* be said, again. 
“ I know I am impertinent, but—may I ask 
at how much you value this stone?” 

“I am told it is worth sixty thousand 
francs. I would not sell it for a hundred 
thousand.” 

Eugene grew reckless. “ I will give you 
a hundred thousaud for it!” he said, boldly, 
looking the other straight in the face. 

In spite of himself, there came into the 
count’s dark eyes a gleam of satisfaction at 
these words. But he was his cool self again 
on the instant. 

“ monsieur Lawrence,” he said, with a 
grieved, half-injured air, “you have no 
right to tempt me thus. I am poorer than 
you think. 1 have more than one debt of 
honor that troubles me; and, UJiless I win 
money this week, I must raise it upon the 
ring. But, believe me, I would almost as 
soon part with my life. Only for my hon- 
- Dr’s sake would 1 think of such a thing.” 

“At least,^’ Eugene cried, now full of 
hope that the coveted stone might yet be¬ 
come his, “promise me that you will come 
to me first. I will give you more than any¬ 
body else.” 

••I promise,” replied the other, briefly; 
and then ha again changed the subject. 

Two days later Lawrence met the count 
again. He had done nothing but think of 
that marvellous stone ever since his first 


sight of it, and he could not forbear speak¬ 
ing of it at once. 

“Count,” he said, abruptly, “you must 
let me have that ring. I believe I am going 
crazy over it.” 

The count stood still, considering a mo¬ 
ment, Then he took the younger man gently 
by the arm, aud walked along with him. 

“ I could not think of parting with it for 
less than one hundred thousand francs; and 
it really is not worth—” 

“I will gladly give that muchl” inter¬ 
rupted the other, eagerly. 

“Do you fully understand,” the count 
persisted, “ that the stone is worth little 
more than half that sum?” 

“Yes, yes! I understand, perfectly.” 

“ Well, sir,--here, take the ring, I do 
not hesitate to trust you with it. Wear it 
for two days—take it to the best jewellers 
in town, and make sure that it is genuine* 
If, at the end of that time, you still desire 
to possess it, then—” Here the count’s 
voice dropped, and his face became gloomy. 

“ Then I will let you have it—though I be¬ 
lieve my ancestors will turn over in their 
graves.” 

Eugene, overjoyed, received the ring, and 
hastily taking leave of the count, went 
with his prize at once to the best judge of 
diamonds in Paris. The stone was pro¬ 
nounced genuine, without a doubt, and one 
of the fiuest in the world, worth at least 
sixty-five thousand francs. The young man 
was delighted, aud went home to gloat over 
it by himself. Alas I bis joy was short-lived. 
De Hohaii came in the next day with a 
downcast look. 

“Monsieur Lawreuce,” he said, deject¬ 
edly, “I am come to disappoint you. I 
know I promised to sell you the stone; but 
I throw myself upon your mercy. It is 
more to me than I thought—I cauuot part 
with it. I beg you to give me back my ring, 

I will raise the money some other way.” 

There were actually tears in the dark eyes 
as the foreigner utttered these words, and 
Eugene felt that it would be ungenerous to 
urge him farther. Of course he could not 
do otherwise than restore the ring, though 
he did so with a reluctance scarcely less 
than that which the count himself might 
have felt at parting with it. It was only 
the next Saturday that he was called to 
London, and then home at once to America. 

Eugene Lawrence had been home from ' 
Europe nearly a year now, and yet all that 
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time he bad never {orgotten Count de Ko> 
ban’s diamond. He thought of it often— 
thought of it aiways, too, with a sigh of 
regret, as one sometimes thinks of a heauti- 
fui woman whom he has faiied to win. 
Probably he wanted it all the more because 
he had been unable to get it. It is human 
nature, after all, to value a thing most when 
it belongs to somebody else. But it seems 
that he had not yet seen the last of the 
Golconda stone. 

By what could not but strike him as a 
remarkable fatality, Eugene, being in Bos¬ 
ton one afternoon in August, intending to 
return to New York by rail, at the last mo¬ 
ment met a friend who was going on the 
same night by the Fall-River steamboat, 
and who persuaded him to go that way. 

Just at dusk, as the vast steamer was 
making its way down the east passage, 
before reaching Newport, as the two were 
sitting together on the after-deck, Eugene 
found his cigar had gone out, and was 
obliged to appeal to a stranger beside him 
for a light. This stranger, he had before 
noticed, was a stout, jolly-looking individ¬ 
ual, in a gray business suit. He had been 
sitting there smoking a long while, with 
his feet on the rail. He took his own cigar 
from his mouth, and politely knocked the 
ashes from it before handing it to Lawrence. 
As he did so, the light of the cabin lamps 
fell full upon bis band; and there, right 
before dur hero’s eyes, flashing and scintil¬ 
lating with a hriiliancj that could not be 
mistaken, was his old sweetheart, Ihe Gol¬ 
conda atone. He recognized it on the in¬ 
stant, positively, and beyond a doubt. If 
he could have been mistaken about the 
stone, there was the gold snake in whose 
fangs it rested, familiar to him as though he 
himself had worn it all his life. So aston¬ 
ished was he, and delighted, too, at this un¬ 
expected event, that bis hand trembled vio¬ 
lently as he mechanically took the offered 
cigar and lit his own with it. And pres¬ 
ently, when the stout stranger moved away, 
he followed, and addressed him. 

It did not seem to Eugene at all necessary 
to beat about the bush with this person, 
whom he took to be some vulgar American, 
made rich by the sale of butter or lard or 
some other such oily commodity; a repre¬ 
sentative of the later aristocracy. 

“ Sir,” he said, placing his hand on the 
stout man's shoulder, “ may I inquire where 
you got that ring?” 


The stranger looked around, surprised, 
and apparently startled. 

“ That ting! ’ he exclaimed. In a voice of 
alarm. “Why? Wasn't it his’n?” 

“ Wasn’t it whose?” 

“Why, the man I bought it of — the 
count.” 

“ So De Rohan sold it, after all, did he?” 
Eugene said, in a lower tone, half to him¬ 
self and half to tlie stout man. 

“ Ye-,” responded the other, opening his 
eyes. “How the deuce did jou know? 
Acquainted with the count?” 

“How much did you give him for it?” 
demanded Lawrence, not heeding the ques¬ 
tion. 

“Wal, you see he was hard up. Ben 
playin’ high. I guess. He let me have it for 
fifty thousand francs; that’s nigh onto ten 
thousand dollars, 1 reckon.” 

“ I will give you twice that amount for it 
—a hundred thousand francs!” 

“Whew! You will? Hy friend, it’s yours, 
by gracious! Got the money with you?” 

The present owner of the stone was not 
so slow at driving a bargain as the count 
had been. 

“I will get It for you to-morrow morn¬ 
ing,” Eugene answered. “ Where shall I 
meet you?” 

“ To-morrow morning?” said the stout 
man, deliberating. “Afraid I can’t see you 
then. 1 s’pose you mean business?” 

“ 1 do.” And Eugene smiled, in spite of 
himself, at the other’s simplicity. 

“ Wal, 1 tell you what. You come around 
to the office of the A— Bouse at half-past 
eight to-morrow night. Bring the money 
with you, and the ring is yours.” 

“ I will be there,” Lawrence said, briefly, 
and the conversation ended. 

An hour before the appointed time found 
Eugene impatiently pacing the floor at the 

A-House, It seemed to him that that 

hour never would pass, and he constantly 
tortured himself with the fear that the 
stranger would repent himself of his bar¬ 
gain, and fail to appear. At half-past eight 
precisely, however, the man he waited for 
entered, looking provokingly cool and un¬ 
concerned. 

“You kind of looked as if you was set on 
havin’ that ring when you spoke up last 
night.” 

Then he drew it from his Anger, and 
placed it in Eugene’s hand, receiving the 
money in return. The diamond sparkled in 
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the gaslight, brilliant and beautiful as of 
old, Eugene stood fondling it and feasting 
his eyes on it, while the stranger stepped 
one side to count the notes. Then the 
latter came back, the two shook hands with 
expressions of mutual good-will, and sepa¬ 
rated. 

Lawrence went straight to his room, but 
could hardly sleep, so excited was he at 
obtaining the stone at last. It was not until 
he came once more to look at it by daylight, 
that he fancied, somehow or other, that it 
was less brilliant than it used to be, and less 
clear. The mere he looked at it the more 
he became convinced of this. What could 
it mean? A horrible suspicion seized him. 
He went off directly after breakfast, and 
asked an experienced jeweller his opinion 
of the stone. The man looked at it care¬ 
fully a long while, and then banded it back, 

“ It is the best imitation I ever saw,” he 
said. 

Eugene stared at him angrily. “ Do you 
mean to tell me that is paste?” he gasped, 
at last. 

.. “ Most certainly; though if I were not an 
expert, I should not dream of It. If it were 
genuine, it would be worth eight or ten 
thousand dollars. As it is so good an imi¬ 
tation, and set in gold, it may be worth fifty 
or sixty. Where did you get it?” 

But Eugene did not stop to tell the jew¬ 
eller where he got it. He went straight to 
the police, and put them on the track of a 


stout, jolly-looking personage in a gray bust¬ 
ness suit. They never found him, though, 
and the twenty thousand dollars was a dead 
loss, never to be made good. 

Our hero often wondered if the count was 
a party to the fraud. The facts were prob¬ 
ably as follows: De Bohan was a real count, 
and also a real rascal. The whole thing 
had been a cleverly contrived and cunningly 
executed plot, so devised as to save the 
count's reputation, and yet enable him to 
profit by Eugene's passion for diamonds. He 
had purposely thrown himself in Eugene’s 
way,—his reluctance to part with the stone, 
and his final departure from his agreement, 
were mere pretence; and the stout man was 
no doubt a tool of bis, sent to America for 
the express purpose of tempting Lawrence 
with the Golconda stone a second time, and 
changing it for the paste one at the last 
moment. The fraud would have been per¬ 
petrated at an earlier period but for Eu¬ 
gene’s sudden departure from Paris. 

The yonng American, as he finally saw 
through the whole plot, could not help ad¬ 
mitting to himself that it was extremely well 
done; and, after alt, he did not feel very 
much ashamed that be had allowed himself 
to be so imposed upon. Not one man in a 
thousand, probably, could have helped him¬ 
self under the same circumstances. The 
thing he regretted most, after all, was that 
he was as far as ever from possessing The 
Golconda Stone. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT BEIGHTON. 
BT ANHA UOBBIB. 


How many of the worthy citizens of Bos¬ 
ton are aware of the fact, that when they 
adopted Brighton as their Twenty-Second 
Ward, they came into possession of that 
Taluable and interesting commodity—a 
haunted house? 

Such is the case, however, and having 
just returned from a visit to it, I will, if 
the readers of the Magazine wish, ^ve 
them an account of the ruinous mansion. 

It is not generally called haunted, you 
must understand. On the contrary, the 
owner (who does not live there, and wishes 
to sell the property) speaks of it as “ a fine 
old mansion, though now certainly out of 
repair;” and everybody wonders why It is 
uninhabited, and why the family who take 
care of the place do not occupy the more con¬ 
venient mansion instead of the farmhouse. 

Of course there are no ghosts there! Cer¬ 
tainly not! No well-educated and rightly 
brought up person believes in ghosts now-a- 
days. But ask any member of the afore¬ 
said family why they prefer the farmhouse, 
and with a glance over the shoulder, and in 
a mysterious whisper, they will confide to 
yon ” there are too many noises in the large 
bouse. Mind, this is a profound secret.” 

Of course it is. Jnst as profound as that 
of the young lady whom I met at an even¬ 
ing party not long since. While waiting for 
the dancing to begin, she went the round of 
the dressing-room, confiding to each of her 
“ moat Intimate friends ” (and their name 
might have been Legion) “ the newest style 
of doing up crimps," adding/each time an 
audible entreaty, “ don’t tell any one, for 
it’s a profound secret,” 

But nevertheless that was, “ once on a 
time,” a fine old house, though it now 
stands half ruined, amidst the splendid 
trees that guard it like faithful sentinels; 
and many doubtless were the stately dames 
and courtly gentlemen who gathered there. 

Before visiting the house, I intervietoed 
an old woman whose father had charge of 
the place at the time when the incidents 
occurred which gave it the unenviable rep¬ 
utation of being haunted, and from her I 
obtained the following story; 

Long years ago the estate was owned by 
Colonel A. Here let me remark that when 
my grandmother relates some wonderful 


tale of olden times, and I exclaim, “ Why, 
grandma. I’ll write a story about thatl” she 
always says, “Now, Anna, don’t, child I 
There are some folks living yet, and it 
might hurt their feelings.” 

So, it being an undeniable fact that there 
care some folks living yet, and that it would 
be unkind to hnrt their feelings, if they 
have any, I dutifully “ don’t.” Ah mel 
how little the world dreams of the interest¬ 
ing articles it thus loses I 

I was about to state that the gentleman 
in question did not receive the first letter of 
the alphabet either as his surname, handed 
down from a long line of illustrious ances¬ 
tors, or as a baptismal appellation, but in 
deference to my grandmother’s views on 
such subjects. I will thus designate him, 
and if you are not satisfied with this, you 
are quite at liberty to call him by any other 
letter down to ZI Thus far, but no f urtherl 
I solemnly protest against any hero of mine 
being termed Ampersandl 

Well, Colonel A. bad great possessions; 
amongst the rest, he was possessed of, or 
by, a very quick temper. Nevertheless, he 
and his wife and children managed to live 
in great apparent peace and prosperity, un¬ 
til the eventful night on which the ghost is 
supposed to have first come into existence. 
Now the birthday, or night, of a ghost is 
somethinga little out of the common course 
of events, but there seems to have been no 
expectation or preparation in the family. 

The son was in Europe completing his 
studies. 'The two daughters were in Boston 
with their maternal grandparents. Colonel 
A. and bis wile retired as usual to their 
room that night, and that was the last that 
ever was seen of them. ■ 

My inform wt says she was not bom then, 
but has often heard her father and mother 
describe their astonishment when her fa¬ 
ther, next morning, found a letter on the 
table, instmcting him to close the house, 
and remain at the farmhouse to take charge 
of the piace. 

This he did, and fourteen pears afterward 
the two daughters, then grown up, came 
with their grandfather to visit the place. 

Then,/or thefirsttime, the bedroom which 
Colonel A. and his wife hod . occupied was 
unlocked, and everything was found as they 
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had loft it. The bedclothes were thrown 
hack, as if they had risen hurriedly; the 
lady’s slippers were by the bedside, and a 
half-burned candle stood on a small table, 
with the extinguisher over it. 

The old lady who.told me all this says she 
was then about six- or seven years old, and 
remembers how much overcome the three 
visitors were by these silent mementos of 
their absent friends, of whom nothing had 
ever been heard. 

Now it strikes me as quite natural that 
they should be agitated. 1 fancy I should 
be, to go into a room that had been shut up 
in that state for fourteen years! For pity’s 
sake, why didn’t the man, or if hedirhi’t 
know how, his wife, make the bed, when 
they found the house deserted, and tidy up 
the room generally, and not leave it in 
that state, to harrow up the feelings of the 
relatives. 

The ghostly part of the story is, that on 
the night of their flight (from what, or to 
what, no one knows) they were met as they 
were leaving the house by one of the negro 
servants, and in the fear- of being hindered 
or pursued, Colorrol A.’s quick temper for 
the time possessed him, aud, kiliiug the ne¬ 
gro, he dragged him to the cellar, and laid 
him on a chest of gold which he had previ¬ 
ously buried there, remarking that he could 
take care of the gold till he returned. 

Now what I want to krtow is, to whom 
did he address this remark? 

I incline to the opinion that it must have 
been to his urrforturrate victim, who hence¬ 
forth prowled about repeating those words, 
and that when the subsequent inhabitants 
have imagined that they heard wild snatch¬ 
es of song; or unaccountable moving of 
chairs in vacant apartments, or rattlitrg of 
china in the closets, and yet could find noth¬ 
ing displaced, that it was in reality but the 
echo of this poor fellow’s ceaseless refrain— 

till I come back, till I come back.” 

One thing which happened in after years 
proves with startling distinctness that ghosts 
have at least one attribute in common with 
everyday mortals—the faculty of disposing 
of money! A lady who had lived for years 
in tne house had occasion one day to go into 
her wine-cellar, when the ground gave way 
beneath her, and she fell into a hole some 
three feet in depth. On examination it 
was found that this cavity contained only 
some pieces of wood much like the rotten 
remains of an old box or (*est, thug proving 
conclnslvely that the ghost, unfaithful to the 


last command of his masts., had spent the 
money, and left only the empty chest! 

With the laudable determination of find¬ 
ing out all I could iu regard to the ghost, I 
carefully searched all those parts of the 
house in which a respectable ghost—rone 
connected with an old'family-—would be 
supposed to appear—such as the parlors, 
dining-room, library, etc. The dark closets 
and passages with which, like all old houses, 
the mansion abounds, and in which, of 
course, I should find only dust and cobwebs, 
I avoided, and while just congratulating my¬ 
self upon having so thoroughly performed 
my task, my escort called out: 

“ See here. Miss llorris! Here is the old 
wine-cellar! Now for discoveriesi” 

“ Down there!” I cried, looking with dis¬ 
may into the black chasm which the half- 
opened door revealed. “Do you not know 
that it is very unhealthy to go into a place 
like that when it has been closed for years?” 

“Unhealthy!” he echoed, mockingly. 
“There is plenty of good air down there! 
Just see!’’ and he struck a lucifer, which, 
it must be confessed, burnt brightly enough. 

“ Now will you come?” he called from the 
bottom of the stairs. 

I looked down again, thought of the pos¬ 
sibility of the stairs being rotten, and giving 
way as I descended—remembered that the 
hole where the chest was buried might still 
be uncovered, and I might fall into it iu the 
dark, and summoning all my resolution, 
when he again called “ Will you come?” I 
answered courageously, “No!” dashed out 
of the house, and through the garden, never 
stopping till I was well on my way home, 
and my companion overtook me breathless 
with running. 

“ Why didn’t you come down cellar?” he 
asked. “ Were you afraid?” ' 

“Afraid!” I repeated, indignantly. “By 
no means, but it is nearly dark, and I prom¬ 
ised grandma to be home before supper,” 

So 1 walked on in dignified silence, aud 
asked no questions as to the result of his ex¬ 
plorations, but to satisfy the curious, I will 
add that I just heard him tell grandma “ that 
he couldn’t see anything down there, as he 
hadn’t another match, aud that he tumbled 
up stairs. ’ 

I do not quite comprehend how he accom¬ 
plished this feat, as it sounds contrary to all 
laws of gravitation, so I will leave my read¬ 
ers to explain it to their own satisfaction, 
hoping that they are now sufficiently posted 
iu regard to the Haunted House at Brighton. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A voice in the stable-yard beneath the 
window of the comfortable little room to 
which mine host of the Jolly Anglers had 
shown me the night before roused me from 
my sleep while yet the morning’s gray hung 
over the scene. It stirred my blood, even 
in the sluggishness of sleep, and brought 
me to my feet with that startled conscious¬ 
ness of having waked for some purpose. It 
was the voice of John Jourdaine. Tbink- 
iiig of the scene I bad witnessed the night 
before, I ground my teetli savagely, while 
the angry torrent seethed through my heart, 
as I rushed to the window and looked down. 
He was there, mounted on a noble black 
hunter, and idly snapping his ebony-mount¬ 
ed riding-whip, as he talked carelessly with 
the landlord. I pushed up my window 
carefully to listen. 

“A line morning truly, good Gregory. I 
tliought it best to ride over and get a whiff 
of the air before the sun had baked every- 
tliing. So matters have sped satisfactorily 
with you in my absence? House filled all 
the lime, — tap-room crowded. That’s the 
state of things for the Jolly Anglers. I ’ll 
be bound your pockets are getting well lined. 
Own up now, Gregory.” 

I could see by the fiuttered, delighted air 
of the landlord that this familiar talk and 
condescending maimer was a new expe¬ 
rience, It was almost ludicrous to see his 
anxiety to show his appreciation of such 
good nature, and his trepidation lest he 
should overstep the bounds, and provoke ill 
nature again. 

“Now you don’t mean all that, sir. 
Things are not quite so fine as you picture. 
Not hilt the Jolly Anglers is getting pretty 
well known; and, though I do say it who 
ought n’t, there’s not a betmr table or a: 
cleaner bouse in the shire. If your.honor’d 


please to walk in and try a glass of onr alt 
now.” 

And Boniface rubbed his hands gleefully, 
and his twiukiing blue eyes overflowed with 
deliglit, 

Antoine was just coming out from the 
stable, and made a slight gesture, to which 
his master responded. 

“Ay, ay, good Gregory, get ready the 
draught, and I ’ll be there at once. Here, 
Antoine, I want you.” 

Gregory hurried away into the house, and 
Antoine came up to the side of the black 
hunter. Uaster and man were both direct¬ 
ly beneath my window, unconscious of the 
watchful eyes above them. 

“Well, Antoine, have you learned any¬ 
thing?” demanded John Jourdaine, bend¬ 
ing down toward the valet with a gleaming 
eye. 

“There was no woman came at all last 
night,’’ replied the servant; “only one gen¬ 
tleman for a guest. Bill Sikes tells me he’s 
sure about it,” 

The riding-whip was snapped viciously, 
and the old black reared and pricked up his 
ears. 

“Try the other place then. I am not 
equal to any more than the ride over'to the 
Terrace. I ’ll wait here with old Gregory, 
and you may take the horse and come back 
with the dog-cart, I am dreadfully shaken 
by the night’s work. Be sure you put plen¬ 
ty of the cordial in the box.” 

“Do you think it is prudent for you to 
go?” questioned Antoine, in the most re¬ 
spectful manner. “ Tou look ” — 

“ I must go,” returned John Jourdaine, 
with an oath. “I should think such a 
night as that I have just suffered might an¬ 
swer for one while, I will get home as soon 
as possible. Perdition- seize that doctorl 
His famous medicine is no better than so 
much milk and water. If the attacks in-. 
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crease in violence as they have done, it will 
make a finish of me before long.” 

Tlie tone was tliat of mingled rage and 
bitterness, and he glanced aiwut the yard 
apprehensively, to make sure that no one 
was within hearing. I held my breath, 
fearing that glittering eye might pierce 
through ilie thin white curtain of my win¬ 
dow and discover me. 

13ut the landlord came out to see why his 
guest liugered, and, slowly dismounting, 
John Jourdaine passed into the little parlor, 
where the distinguished guests of the Jolly 
Anglers were received. He remained quite 
two hours at the inn, and all that time I 
was compelled to keep ray room, in a most 
impatient frame of mind. The man-ser¬ 
vant came to my door twice to know if I 
was ready to come down to breakfast; and 
at last, in sheer desperation, I pleaded a 
headache, and asked for coffee and toast to 
be brought to my room. I was nervously 
anxious, fearing that the loquacious Boni¬ 
face might let out to him that I had ordered 
a carriage to take me to the Terrace, and 
thus give him a suspicion of my identity. 
But at length, from behind ray retreat at 
the white-curtained chamber window, I had 
the pleasure of seeing Antoine appear in a 
light open carriage, with a pair of bay 
horses. His master entered the carriage at 
once, and drove rapidly away; whereupon I 
descended, assumed .as nonchalant an air as 
possible, called for my bill, and asked for 
the chaise which I had ordered the night 
before. 

“■Well,” said the landlord, bustling 
around the room, after he had deposited 
the bank bill I bad paid him in bis greasy 
pocket-book, “ they can’t complain but we 
give them plenty of company from this 
way. This is the third carriage to drive off 
from here this morning for Eglantine Ter^ 
race. It would have been a saving of horse¬ 
flesh to have all gone in one carriage.” 

‘‘The iAird — some one else then has 
gone?” 

“ 1 should think so. We bad a message 
late last night to come over to Judge Mor¬ 
ton’s 'for the young woman, to take her a 
matter of six miles; and Jim, whole just 
back with the horse and chaise, says he left 
her at Colonel Cathart’a gate.” 

“ And that, with myself, is two. There 
was a thFrd, you say?” 

‘‘ To be sure—Mr. John Jourdaine, one 
of our rising young men, a wonderfully 


talented young gentleman, much sought by 
the gentry, and heir to one of the finest 
places in our shire. He was here taking a 
glass of my ale. I wish you had been up to 
see him; but you ’ll meet him, of course, at 
the colonel’s.” 

“Mr. Jourdaine — Mr. John Jourdaine 
— oh, yes, I liave already met him. And 
did you tell him of the sudden influx of vis¬ 
itors toward the Terrace?” 

“No. I did n’t know then that the 
young woman had gone there at all. But 
here comes the chaise, sir.” 

I was whirling on my way toward Colonel 
Cathart’s in a few moments after. I bade 
the dull-faced boy who held the reins drive 
briskly, 1 did not expect to keep time with 
John Jourdrine’s blooded horses, but I 
wanted to arrive in season to have a word 
to say, whether comedy or tragedy ruled in 
the final act, I suspected that Catharine 
Cathart might carry matters with a high 
hand, and knew her mother was ready to 
sympathize in her mood, so that only the 
easy, good-natured colonel would be in¬ 
clined to say a word in extenuation of this 
misdemeanor of the governess. 

I had worked myself into a pretty state of 
excitement picturing the scene which prob¬ 
ably awaited me, but wheu I arrived at the 
Terrace I rallied my self-possession, and 
walked coolly enough into the little parlor, 
where the lackey informed me the family 
were assembled. A suppressed excitement 
was visible, although every oue rose and 
greeted me with cordiality. Eveline Eaton 
was sitting at the bay-window, with her 
shawl on her shoulders, aud her bonnet ly¬ 
ing in her l.ap, her fingers nervously rolling 
the ribbon strings. The colonel was not 
pre-ent, nor was John Jourdaine visible. 
I took in the situation at a glance. The 
head of the family had gone for a candid 
consultation with the friend of the family, 
and upon the weighty opinion of the latter 
hung the decision. Miss Catharine was 
looking superbly haughty, Madge carelessly 
curious, their mother nervous and fidgety. 
As for Eveline Eaton, her face was very pale 
and sad, but a fixed, steady detennination 
shone within the depths of her eyes, os she 
turned them for one brief moment on my 
face. ■ I returned her a brave, encouraging 
smile. There was little attempt at conver¬ 
sation, and it was a relief when the colonel 
made his appearance, though he wore a 
grave, embarrassed look. He went up to 
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ETellne’s aide, and spoke bis words swiftly, 
as though to be soon rid of a disagreeable 
duty. 

“ 1 regret to tsU yon, Miss Eaton, I can¬ 
not, consistently with my duty to my little 
daughter, and my respect for my family, 
allow the relations between us to continue. 
It grieves me very deeply, for I have hither¬ 
to looked upon you with affectionate regard. 
Still there Is no other course before me.” 

While he spoke, he laid a bank note upon 
her hand. It fluttered to the floor as Eve¬ 
line rose to her feet, very pale, but with a 
grand, impressive dignity. 

“ Ton mean that I am no longer fit to be 
the governess of little May, sir. Is that the 
literal interpretation of your words?” asked 
she. 

The colonel looked pained and embar¬ 
rassed. 

“ Beally, Miss Eaton, I would rather not 
discuss the matter. I would have our re¬ 
lations terminate as amicably as possible.” 

“Ah, sir, that may be very comfortable 
for you, but do you forget how cruel and 
shameful an accusation it may be for me?” 
continued Eveline, her voice rising and 
gathering strength as she proceeded. “I 
think I have a right to demand an explicit 
reason for your sudden dissatisfaction. 
Have 1 failed in any of my duties to May?” 

“ No, no,” hastily replied the kind-heart¬ 
ed colonel, sorely distressed at his position. 
“ You have suited us admirably, but — but 
— the world will talk—you can’t overlook 
such things, and yesterday’s indiscre¬ 
tion”— 

“JndiscretionJ’’ echoed Catharine, with 
a Sarcastic laugh. 

Just a momentary scarlet flushed the pale 
cheeks of the governess, and an indignant 
sparkle glistened in her eye as she turned to 
the last speaker. 

“lam not conscious that it deserves even 
so mild a name as that, Miss Cathart,” she 
said. “I remained a short time at Mr. 
Jourdaine's house to find something I val¬ 
ued exceedin^y, which was lost. Not wish¬ 
ing to detain your party, and knowing that 
1 could stay at a kind friend’s in the village 
through the night, 1 thoughtlessly yielded 
to my first impulse to obtain what I had 
lost.” 

“ What was it, Mias Eaton, that you lost? 
and wliy should you still remain after dark¬ 
ness fell? for Antoine was telling Lizette 
in my bearing he left the bouse after dark. 


and you were there in bis master’s room,” 
said Mrs. Cathart, coming to her hnsband's 
reUef. 

“Has Colonel Cathart asked Mr. Jotuv 
daine? I saw them go together to the li¬ 
brary. What does Mr. Jonrdaine say? A 
Word from him could set me right.” 

“Precisely,” replied the colonel, a little 
indignant at her persistence, “ and he does 
not speak at ail. 1 could not get anything 
but gentlemanly evasions, until 1 appealed 
to his friendship to answer me honestly. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ one question, just one, 1 
Will answer.’ And I asked him, ‘ If May 
were a daughter of yours, Jourdaine, — a 
pure, innocent child, — would you give her 
into the charge of .this girl, who lingered so 
strangely at your house?’ ” , 

“And what did he answer?” demanded 
Eveline, in a quick, nervous voice. 

“ He said ‘ No,’ Miss Eaton.” 

“ Cruel, hard-hearted plotter 1” ejaculated 
the girl. “Heaven be praised that I es¬ 
caped out of bis hands, as if by the very in¬ 
terposition of Heaven itself. And yet, 
Colonel Cathart, the reason I did not leave 
before dark was because John Jourdaine 
bad locked me into a room of that bouse, 
and threatened that 1 should not leave it 
until I had promised to marry him,” 

“To marry him I — the poor, unknown 
governess to marry John Jourdainel” ejac¬ 
ulated Catharine, rising from her seat with 
scarlet cheeks, “Beally, this effrontery is 
too much.” 

“ Hush, Catharine.’ you forget yourself,” 
said her father, with a reproving glance. 

The young lady sat down with an angry 
to,s of her bead, as she glanced again to¬ 
ward the obnoxious governess. 

“ You are making a very grave charge. 
Miss Eaton. Fray do not add falsehood to 
yourprevious indiscretion, Bemembertkat 
we ourselves saw that it was your voluntary 
will to remain. Would you repeat this 
same accusation if Mr, Jourdaine were 
present?” said the colonel, in a voice that 
was actually stem. 

A little quiver went over her face, but she 
still held her voice steady. 

“ Of course 1 would, and far more than 
that. I would tell you how he has perse¬ 
cuted me from the very first of bis ap;>esr- 
ance here. How the plot was laid to ruin 
my reputation, and drive me from this hith¬ 
erto peaceful home into his hateful proteo- 
tion. How be has stolen from me the 
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proofs that ^oald give to me a home and 
fortune of my own ” — She paused to take 
breath and dioke back a sob. 

Here came another derisive laugh from 
the infuriated and jealous Catharine. Colo¬ 
nel Catbart rang the bell, and gave the or> 
der for Mr. Jourdaine’s summons in a trou¬ 
bled voice, and then crossed to me, whis¬ 
pering, — 

am glad you are here. I fancy you 
were as much taken in as I. The girl is 
certainly a desperate character, and scruples 
at no audacity. Jourdaine much as con¬ 
fessed to her guilt.” 

“ One of them is undoubtedly guilty of 
falsehood, if nothing further,” returned I. 

Let us see what he will say.” 

John Jourdaine came in with more non¬ 
chalance than I was prepared for. There 
was a little embarrassed look, but only wbat 
was natural considering the nature of the 
discussion, and the presence of the young 
ladies. I really believe that much was 
counterfeited, the better to further his part. 
He went directly to Catharine, whose 
flushed, indignant face betrayed the extent 
of lier interest in the affair. 

“It is an odious termination to ray little 
fete, I am very sorry about it, Miss Catha¬ 
rine.” 

“ Sorry because she will not marry you? 
How long since you have played the role of 
the disconsolate and desperate lover?” 

He opened the great Jewish eyes, made a 
ring of the crimson lips under the glossy 
black mustache, and ejaculated, in the most 
admirably counterfeited amazement,— 

“Too will not marry me?” 

Every eye was on his face, and every one, 
I knew, except the helpless girl and myself, 
was entirely convinced of his innocence and 
her depravity. 

“ Why, tiie young lady yonder. She says 
you locked her in the room, —that you have 
persecuted her to compel her to become 
your wife,” returned Catharine, trium-. 
pbantly. 

A musical laugh rippled over his lips. 
He shrugged his graceful shoulders with a 
comical grimace. 

“And I have been refused, have I? It is 
astonishing how I managed to summon up 
fortitude enough to bear so heart-rending a 
trial. Did the fair damsel state the reason 
of her cruel indifference? Perhaps I may 
be able to overcome it.” 

While he spoke, be looked from Catha¬ 


rine back to Colbqel, Cathart, but never 
ouce glanced toward Eveline Eaton. 

“ It is really too absurd, Miss Eaton. I 
am very sorry that you have so completely 
forfeited my good opinion. Pray oblige us 
by leaving us to forget,the matter as speed¬ 
ily as possible. I was wrong to give a mo¬ 
ment’s credence to so preposterous an asser¬ 
tion. I will send the carriage with you 
wherever you desire; but spare us any 
further folly,” said the colonel, wincing be- 
neath his eye. 

. “ I will go as soon as you please. Colonel 
Cathart, after I have spoken. It is my right 
to demand a hearing. This man's persecu¬ 
tion may not seem so preposterous when I 
tell you that I am not quite so humble and 
friendless and poverty-stricken as you think. 
Heaven be praised, I have a witness to cor¬ 
roborate this assertion. John Jourdaine — 
standing so coolly yonder, and counterfeit¬ 
ing so adroitly to work the ruin of an inno¬ 
cent girl — seeks to marry me, not from any 
love for me, —his black, sordid heart holds 
not so pure a sentiment as love, — but be¬ 
cause I am the only child of Ada Derne, 
who married Richard Eaton. Mr. Romaine, 
I appeal to you to give proof of my asser¬ 
tion.” 

“It is true,” answered I, briefly; “the 
young lady stands between the Millingford 
property and the gentleman present.” 

Colonel Cathart bit his lip, and glanced 
apprehensively into Mr. Jourdaine’s face. 
My eyes were upon it too, and I longed to 
rush upon him and throttle him for his 
almost superhuman command of his fea¬ 
tures, for he still wore that calm, amused, 
slightly satirical smile. 

The poor colonel was half beside himself 
with perplexity. I thought it better to add 
another fact to set him right. 

“ I have been aware of the young lady’s 
identity for some time. Colonel Catbart. 
Squire Dingley is at present at work gather¬ 
ing all the evidence needed to prove her 
identity, without the aid of hfir mother's 
private papers, which were stolen from the 
person in whose custody they were left. So 
much is certainly true,” 

Eveline gave me a grateful glance, and 
added, eagerly, — 

“The whole trouble comes from those 
papers. While I was at Mr. Jourdaine’s 
house, a servant girl took me one side arid 
asked if my name was Eaton; and, when 1 
answered yes, she asked, had I ever lost 
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such aod such a box? U; heart was ready 
to leap for joy as I told her that I bad. 

' Find an excuse to ask Mr. Jourdaine to let 
you see his portfolio of engravings,’ said 
she, ‘ and I will show you where it is, and it 
you please you may take it again. 1 'm not 
one to stand and see a poor motherless girl 
wronged.’ Oh I I see now it was one of his 
maiignant devices, but ! thought then it 
was right for me to try for the possession of 
the proofs of my legitimate claim upon the 
estate bequeathed to me. I am teliing the 
truth, — oh, believe me.’ 1 am telling the 
truth!” 

She was looking straight into my face, 
and I returned a calm, encouraging smile, 
and she proceeded: — 

“As soon as you had gone, the girl slipped 
away, and, when I would have followed, 
the key was turned upon me. Then Mr. 
Jourdaine came. 1 will not harrow my own 
feelings, nor shook you, by the repetition 
of all the wicked, threatening language he 
used, — the horrible punishment he prom¬ 
ised if 1 refused to marry him that very 
night. Heaven only knows to what lengths 
he might have gone: it may he be would 
have stained bis soul with the murder be 
declared himself capable of committing. 
But a merciful Providence opened the way 
for my escape. He was seized with some 
strange, appalling visitation, and could not 
stir to molest or detain me. 1 took the key 
of the room from his pocket, unlocked the 
door, and fled away in the darkness. l.jet 
him look me in the face and deny it if he 
can.” 

She spoke with a solemnity profoundly 
impressive, even upon the prejudiced lis¬ 
teners about her. John Jourdaine’s clear, 
ringing laugh floated out almost as soon as 
her low, deep tones bad ceased, 

“A highly romantic and well-told story, 
young woman. I can bring my servants to 
say a word in the matter. I take it you 
will require at least one witness to your 
tragical scene, to have it thoroughly be¬ 
lieved.” 

“Yes, Miss Eaton, you certainly ought to 
have some corroborating circumstance at 
least,” said the colonel. 

Poor Eveline clasped her hands sorrow¬ 
fully. 

“Alas, I have only Heaven. X told you 
how it was. There was no one there,'or ray 
screams for help would have been an¬ 
swered.” 


Again John Jourdaine’s triumphant laugh 
— low, emphatic, fiendishly exultant—rang 
out. It sent every drop of blood vibrating 
hotly through my veins. 

“ It will be a rather dangerous precedent 
to establish, if either plaintiff or defendant 
is given the verdict according to their own 
testimony. Colonel Cathart, shall I send 
for my man or the maid-servants? You 
may question them without ray going near 
them,” said the arch-fiend, in his cool, con¬ 
fident voice. “ We will have at least one 
witness in the case.” 

“ That can be had without delay,” said I, 
stepping forward, and facing him deliber¬ 
ately. “There is a witness who can testify 
that every word Miss Eaton spoke is true, 
and that witness is here. Colonel Cathart, 
you are aware tliat I left the carriage at the 
village. I felt myself called upon to look 
after this young lady, whose interests Squire 
Dingley placed in my charge some time ago. 

I hurried back to Mr. Jourdaine’s cottage, 
meeting the servants he had sent away 
before I reached it, A scream iti Miss Ea¬ 
ton’s well-known voice decided me to gain a 
post of observation, at all risks, that I 
might know when my help was needed. I 
climbed up the pillar to the lattice, and 
found footing at a small window looking 
down into the Bluebeard chamber which 
excited the ladies’ curiosity. It is, by the 
way, quite as peculiar and unique as the 
other apartments.” 

AlS I said this, I turned and looked again 
into John Jourdaine’s face. It was the 
first symptom he had shown of the slightest 
perturbation. He colored, bit his lip, and 
then grew pale again, while he spoke 
quickly,— 

“A nice pair of confederates, are they 
not, good people? Does this Yankee ad¬ 
venturer expect to share half tlie estate, and 
win the f.alr damsel into the bargain, if be 
hatches up this iniquitous plot?” 

The sneer fell harmless upon me. I was 
only thinking of the poor colonel’s bewil¬ 
derment. He looked the picture of distress 
at the predicament bis guests bad placed 
him in. Which should he believe? which 
condemn? 

“ Send for Squiro Dingley,” said I, 
quietly. 

He caught at that ray of hope. 

“ Well, really, gentlemen, I don’t see but. 
that is the only way for me.” 

Eveline came hurrying to my side, the 
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tears streaming over her facC) as she held 
out her hand. 

** You were there,—you were there I Oh, 
you have indeed saved my good name!” 

“A likely story,” sneered John Jourdaine. 
** Behold, the damsel is only now made 
aware that she was rescued by this gallant 
hero. It is singular that ho left her to help 
herself.” 

” Perhaps your selfish nature cannot un> 
derstand how one would spare a young 
lady’s delicacy, and have thought for her 
good name. I guarded her without her 
being aware of it. Twice last night iny pis¬ 
tol covered your hearL Be thankful to 
Heaven that your fit of catalepsy came and 
saved you from the tmsty weapon.” 

This was the second and keenest blow. 
It was singular how sensitive lie could be 
about this bodily malady, and how insensi¬ 
ble to the deadlier imputations of soul dis¬ 
ease. He grew blue at the lips, and glared 
at me like a wild beast, but I went on, 
calmly, — 

‘^The landlord of the Jolly Anglers will 
tell you, Colonel Cathart, at what an early 
hour this young lady arrived in ilie village, 
inquiring the way to her friends. Those 
friends will testify that she was with them, 
and Squire Bingley must vouch for my 
character when I relate the previous expe¬ 
rience.” 

At that moment there was beard loud 
talking on the steps without. Mrs. Cathart 
rose hastily from the window. 

“ Colonel, I really believe Squire Dingley 
is at the door.” 

The colonel flew out, and returned in a 
moment dragging in the squire, whose jolly 
face looked rather forlorn, I fancied. He 
had evidently heard the whole story, for he 
rushed up to me, and whispered ruefully, — 

” I am 80 grieved for the young lady. So 
thoroughly vexed all round, that I don’t 
know what to say.” 

<<l)o you mean that you can’t help Eve¬ 
line?” demanded I, in amazement: ** now, 
too, at this hour of her sorest need.” 

would to Heaven that it lay in my 
power; but this fellow has right and evi¬ 
dence on bis side. What can I do about 
that?” 

*‘You hear, — you hearP’ exclaimed 
Jourdaine, triumphantly. 

Squire Dingley turned upon him fiercely. 

** There’s nothing for you to rejoice 
about. I think your prospects go down 


about as thoroughly as any one’s can, Mr, 
John Jourdaine.” 

** There is some misunderstanding, Squire 
Ned,” ventured L “ We are waiting for 
you to give your testimony to the truthful¬ 
ness of Miss Eaton’s claim to be the daugh¬ 
ter of Bicbard Eaton and Ada Deme, and 
the heir to the Millingford property, who 
supersedes the claim of this John Jourdaine 
who is present.” 

To be sure, to be sure. I am thorough¬ 
ly convinced of the matter. 1 have n’t a 
doubt every word she tells you is tlie pro¬ 
found truth. That man, standing so defi¬ 
antly there, is capable of any villainy that 
will help him on his way to ilie coveted for¬ 
tune. I never doubted that, — never. I 
gave myself heartily to the work of sub¬ 
stantiating Miss Eaton’s claim, because 1 
dreaded to see the dear old place pass into 
such wicked hands.” 

So spoke the squire, warmly and heartily. 

John Jourdaine faced him, and said defi¬ 
antly, — while an evil, sardonic smile was 
on his ghastly lips, and a baleful, sinister 
cunning in his eye,— 

** I dare you to do your best, I will con¬ 
test the matter to the last minute of my 
life. Let her produce her proofs, not alone 
of her identity, but of the legality of her 
claim. Who knows that Ada Dcrne ever 
married? Where is lier marriage certifi¬ 
cate; the church record?” 

“Double-dyed villaiiil” returned Squire 
Ned indignantly, “you thought you had 
made sure of your own possession by steal¬ 
ing those papers from a defenceless orphan. 
I could almost rejoice, were it not for Miss 
Eveline’s loss, that this new development 
puts the whole thing beyond yonr machina¬ 
tions. To dispute or to uphold Eveline 
Eaton’s claim has nothing to do with you, 
John Jourdaine; neither has Eveline Eaton, 
true daughter that she is of the legally mar¬ 
ried Ada Deme, anything to say. Milling- 
ford Reach has been demanded by the son 
of Raymond Millingford; a son who brings 
the proofs of his legitimate birth, and bears 
his father’s name. He arrived yesterday 
from America.” 

The words were spoken impressively; and 
I am sure that upon one pair of ears at 
least they fell like a thunderbolt. 1 drop¬ 
ped down upon a seat, my limbs actually 
refusing to support me; and it was several 
moments before I dared to look over to 
Eveline’s face. She had concealed it from 
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eveiT one's obsanration by clasping over it 
her two slender white hands, but 1 saw the 
slow tears slipping' through.' ^nlrreslsti- 
ble lmpulse led me to cross over to her side, 
and lay my hand npoh''her shoulder. She 
looked iip with a tremulous smile, and said 
in a low Voice,'— 

“Toil see that Cinderella is back again 
to her chimney-corner. ' 1 ain afraid It were 
better that I bad never cherished such de¬ 
lusive hopes. l am a governess always now, 
and must find a new home.” 

I bent down lower, so that my low- 
breathed, earnest words could reach only 
her ears. 

“Eveline,” I'said, “am I selfish in find¬ 
ing one cause for rejoicing in this unexpect¬ 
ed change? When you were heiress to that 
great property, I compelled my love for you 
to remain silent Now I am ready to de¬ 
clare it proudly. I am young and strong, 
and Hbaven has given me some talent In 
America, at least, I am sure of a compe¬ 
tence. Iiet me eng^e you for the govern¬ 
ess of my home and heart.” 

She had made no movement or gesture of 
answer, and the opportunity for me to 
speak again was lost by the sudden and 
agitated tumult which ensued. It began 
with a low shriek from Catharine Cathart, 
and then a wild exclamation from her 
mother. I turned hastily to ascertain the 
cause. Thera stood John Jourdaine, his 
handsome face still dark with the evil emo- 
tier.s within, but with the eyes overspread 
by a cold, glassy stare, and rolled upward, 
the features wearing a fixed, iron look, the 
upright, graceful figure rigid as if carved 
out of stone; 

“It is a'miraculous confirmation of my 
words. Miss Catharine,” exclaimed Eveline, 
in a voice of awe, “ Just such a visitation 
came upon him in the midst of his violent 
threats, and set me free. You will believe 
me now.” 

“ Send for Antoine,” added I. “He will 
know just what should be done. And pray 
let us leave' him. From what I have seen 
and beard, the most distressing part is yet 
to come. The catalepsy leaves him with 
epileptic spasms, or his room Would not be 
so carefully cushioned- at the walls. Fray, 
ladies, withdraw, and spare yourselves, the 
painful sight.” 

Catharine Cathart was the fint to move. 
She drew away her gaze from'the stiff, 
rigid figure, with a strong shudder. 1 fan¬ 


cied she was completely di^nchanted. At 
all events, she was thoroughly humiliated; 
for she held ont her hand to Eveline as she 
passed her, saying, simply but very impress¬ 
ively,— 

“ I beg your pardon. Miss Eaton;” 

CHAPTER VII. 

I dragged Squire Ned away from the col¬ 
onel’s endless inquiries something like two 
hours after John Jourdaihe’s writhing, con¬ 
vulsed form had been carefully transported 
to his own carrl^e, under Antoine’s guar¬ 
dianship. 

Poor Antoine! His consternation and 
alarm were pitiable, and it all seemed to 
proceed from his dread of bis master’s an¬ 
ger when he should learn of the exposure. 
We pacified him as well as we could, but I 
certainly did not envy him the experience 
before him. 

Squire Ned was as much shocked as any 
of them by this unexpected explanation ef 
the mysterious conduct and singular ways 
of the lion of society, but very thankful, 
nevertheless, that the eyes of the Catharts 
' were at last opened to the true character of 
their guest. ' 

“ And now about the 'true heir,-~this 
son of Raymond Millingfofd. Yonr adver¬ 
tisements in the American papers brought 
him up, of course. You have seen him, I 
judge. What do you think of him. Squire 
Ned?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Ay, lad, I ’ve seen him, that 's the 
worst of it. It was a blow, it was a blow, 
lad.” 

The ruddy face was downcast^ the cheery 
tone ruefully depressed. 

“ You do not like him,” I said, in deep 
.sympathy for the brave-hearted gentleman’s 
disappointment and vexation. 

“I may own the truth to yon, Tad. The 
man sickened and disgusted me. I tried to 
prepare myself for poor manners maybe 
from bis rough education, but 1 did not 
think the Millingford blood could flow in 
-the veins of such a lout and mnl^'and low- 
natured varlet. The man will ran out that 
.magnificant property in a iittls time, and 
spend ft all in drink, and cards, and inde¬ 
cent companions. He has not a maniy or 
chivalrous trait in him. I'would dispnte 
his claim on the very strength of my repng- 
nance, and his iack of the' Miiiingford gea- 
tiemanly spirit, bat he brln^ positive 
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proofg, even the dying declaration of my 
own poor Baymond, duly witnessed, and a 
letter from his father in the handwriting I 
still remember so well. The mother must 
have been an ill-bred, vulgar woman. And 
yet how could Baymond Millingford — one 
of the most fastidious of gentlemen, aristo¬ 
cratic in his nature as well as breeding— 
ever have married such? And that such a 
hind should oust my sweet Eveline, and 
you too, ray good lad, almost breaks my 
heart. That's just the truth of the mat¬ 
ter.” 

“I am very sorry for Eveline’s sake, but 
on some accounts I am selfishly glad. I 
told you I should never ask her to marry 
me. See how consistent I am. This very 
day, when I learned that her gre.at expecta¬ 
tions had failed her, I offered her both hand 
and heart in the most beseeching manner. 
Though I have received no answer, yet X 
own it frankly to you, my dear squire.” 

“I told you X knew how the land lay. 
But, oh I to think you might have been the 
host and hostess of Millingford Beach, and 
to know that it is to be ruled by that low- 
natnred clown, is trying enough.” 

" He may prove more agreeable than you 
anticipate,” X said, soothingly. “There 
are some people whose rough exterior hides 
genuine worth.” 

“ We shall hardly find it so in his case. 
You must go with me tomorrow, and judge 
for yourself. The other executors meet 
with us, and formally make over possession 
to him.” And again the kind-hearted old 
colonel groaned. 

“ I will certainly accept your invitation,” 
answered 1, “and I hardly think I shall re¬ 
turn to the Terrace. I have prolonged my 
visit now beyond all expectations of my 
own. It is time I was returning to America 
and my business there.” 

“Don’t.go yet Why, what was the col¬ 
onel telling me about getting your assistance 
in regard to the machinery of the new mill 
he is bent upon setting up?” 

“ I have n’t heard about it” 

“Ah, to be sure, I was n’t to say any¬ 
thing about it until he called in his pay¬ 
ments and found how matters stood with 
him; But there is no question about it 
He will do it The thing has been in his 
head for a lojg time, and it is a good opera¬ 
tion for you . both. He ’ll make it worth 
■while to remain in England a year or so.” 

“ There are some reasons why I should 


like it, especially on Eveline’s account, that 
is, U” — 

“ Pshaw! there is no ‘ if ’ about it It is 
plain to see you are a couple got up ex¬ 
pressly to order. You were made for each 
other. How, then, let us go into the house 
and see if the tumult has subsided. 1 won¬ 
der if it is a mark of particular depravity 
that I can’t help chuckling over the figure 
our exquisite, nonchalant, autocratic John 
Jourdaine cut today in the presence of his 
most eager admirers?” 

“It will be a terribly humiliating passion 
that poor Antoine will witness. The man 
is more wroth at the discovery of his cata¬ 
lepsy than of his iniquity.” 

“ Well, he Is turned out of Millingford 
Beach; there’s a little comfort In that.” 

I accompanied Squire Hed on his return 
to Dingley Moor, obliging myself to be pa¬ 
tient with the single answer from Evelinb 
which came in a brief note, handed to me 
that morning by Mrs. Cathart. 

“Pray do not think mo unkind, but I 
must have time to grow calm and cool; to 
throw off the excitement of the last few 
weeks, before I can see my duty plainly. 

“Eveline.” 

I was more contented, knowing that the 
Catharts, ashamed of their ungenerous 
treatment while under the malignant influ¬ 
ence of John Jourdaine, were determined 
to keep her at the Terrace. 

I was sitting at the deep window of Squire 
Dingley’s iibrary, half hidden by the green 
damask curtains, entirely engrossed by an 
American journal which Squire Ned had 
put into my hands, when Mr. Baymond 
Millingford entered the room, and I had 
my first glimpse of him without his being 
aware of my presence. Squire Ned and 
Lawyer Nickerson accompanied him, and 
all three took seats at the long table, on 
which an endless medley of stationery and 
printed matter were scattered. 

I examined him curiously. His face was 
partially averted, but I could see a set of 
coarse features, a pair of bushy, sandy 
whiskers, a dull gray eye and narrow fore¬ 
head, accompanying an extremely florid 
complexion. The figure was scarcely more 
presentable; ill-proportioned, the joints 
loosely hung, the gait awkward and sham¬ 
bling, and rendered more distasteful by the 
exceedingly costly but flashy clotliing, which 
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looked as if only that moment away from 
the clothier’s counter. 

He entered with a swagger, and with a 
consequential air flung himself into the 
great easy-chair wheeled before Squiie Ned’s 
place at the table, and began playing with 
the enormous seals of his massive watcli- 
guard with the coarse red fingers, on which 
already blazed a diamond ring. 

Something in his looks, but more iu his 
gait, struck me as familiar, and when he 
spoke I was confirmed in a sudden impres¬ 
sion. But I sat quietly for further develop¬ 
ments. 

“ Well, old boys, I reckon this is the last 
business before us, and tonight I can walk 
right into my rights. It’s hard on a feiler 
to be put ofi in this style from his own 
property,” he said, with a swaggering air. 

“There are few heirs who receive such 
prompt acceptance, and find so few legai ob¬ 
stacles in their way,” replied Lawyer Nick¬ 
erson, with a frown. 

“ Weli, well, I meant no harm to you, 
sir. You’ve treated me like a gentleman, 
and you shall always have a welcome at 
Millingford Beach.” 

“ Thank you,” returned the lawyer, stif¬ 
fly, flnding the simpleton’s patronizing 
good-nature more irritating than the most 
unreasonable insolence could be, “ my busi¬ 
ness don’t admit of my visiting.” 

“ Is that so? But you shaii do ali my iit- 
tle jobs for me, anyhow. Sue all the ras¬ 
cals that don’t pay up their dues, look after 
my mortgages, and them sort of affairs. I 
sha’n’t be one to stand and haggle about 
the price of work you do for me, now 1 teli 
you that.” 

The lawyer gave a little snort of mingled 
anger and disgust, and began to burrow 
among his papers as a refuge from the an¬ 
noyance. 

The new heir of llillingford Beach set¬ 
tled himself back in his chair, put bis feet 
up to the table, pulled from his pocket a 
small tin box fllled with tobacco, and gath¬ 
ering up a pinch of leaves, thrust them into 
his mouth and fell to chewing energeticaliy, 
meanwhile contemplating with profound 
satisfaction the sparkling steel buckles of 
his \ery brilliant patent-leather shoes, and 
the massive gold rings on his coarse red fin¬ 
gers. 

Poor Squire Ned looked at him a moment, 
and turned away with a countenance di¬ 
vided between disgust and sorrow. 


“Drive ahead, old boy; I’m ready to pay. 
attention and do the signing. I’m in a 
hurry to get out there, and begin to feel at 
home. 1 ’m going to give a party pretty 
quick, and then you ’ll see bow a thing, 
ought to be done. I must make the ac¬ 
quaintance of the gentle folks, you know. 
Of course they ’ll all want to know me. 
There ’ll be gay times shortly at Milling- 
ford Beach, now I tell you that.” 

He nodded in high glee, first to the law¬ 
yer and then to the host, and the latter, see¬ 
ing that something was required of him, 
said, discon olately,— 

“I suppose so.” 

“ You may bet your life on that. I’ve 
been invited out already, and they say it’s 
a fellow who does n’t knock under to every¬ 
body. It’s mighty civil of him, consider¬ 
ing I’ve cut him outi I ’lu going to see 
him just as soon as I get established at the 
place.” 

“What’s his name?” asked the lawyer, 
with a sudden show of interest. 

“ Jourdaine, John Jourdaine; a iqighty 
civil fellow, if you can tell anything by the 
looks. He ’s coming to see me, to stay 
a while, and show me how the thing ought 
to be done, after 1 ’ve made him a visit.” 

“Indeed! I congratulate you upon the 
acquisition of Mr. John Jourdaine’s friend 
ship,” retorted the lawyer, dryly. “He 
has the reputation of being somewhat fas¬ 
tidious.” 

“But he knows a fellow of true grit. He 
said there was the right stuff in me. I tell 
you I am bound to shine when I’m the 
master of Millingford Beach. I don’t like 
the name very well. Why did n’t the old 
governor call it Millingford Castle, or Mil¬ 
lingford Palace? I ’ll have it grand enough 
to be called so yet; just you wait, old boys, 
and you ’ll see.” 

“Our palaces and castles are for royal 
and noble families,” answered the lawyer, 
with a contemptuous smile. 

“We ’re all noble in America; one man’r 
as good as another,” the young heir ex 
claimed, even his dull wits perceiving some 
thing of the supreme disdain which filled 
the thoughts of the last speaker. “ Maybe 
you think, sir, that I warn't anybody there, 
but 1 can tell you ” — 

He had spoken thus far in a loud, author- 
alive, resentful tone, but he paused abrupt¬ 
ly, with open mouth and staring eyes, the 
florid hue of his complexion faded out to a 
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Blckly yellow, as I came forth with extended 
hand. 

^‘Wen, Joe, this Is an unexpected meet¬ 
ing. When I left New York I did n’t ex- 
j«ct to meet you over here under tuch re¬ 
markably propitious circumstances.*' 

His astonishment and embarrassment 
were ludicrous enough, and it seemed to 
me rather disproportioned to the case. But 
I reflected that it must be rather trying to 
any one’s nerves, when just assuming arro¬ 
gant manners, and asserting one’s high po¬ 
sition, to be confronted by one who had 
known him in such wretched circumstances 
as 1 had seen Joe Miller. 

He had started up from the easy-chair, 
and stood uneasily shifting from one foot 
to another, flushing crimson, and paling to 
sickly yellow. Instinctively he dropped his 
pompous manners, and gave me the old 
subservient bow. 

‘•It’s you, Mr, Romaine? I ’m sure I 
did n’t tbiuk—I don’t mean—I” — 

“You are a little astonished at seeing 
me, Joe, I beg your pardon. You are Mr. 
Raymond Miliiugford now. I congratulate 
you heartily upon your wonderful good for¬ 
tune. Sit down, sit down, sir, don’t stand 
for me.” 

He sank back into the chair, running his 
thick fingers through his sandy shock of 
hair, as if trying to stir up some idea, or ob¬ 
tain a little relief from his overpowering 
confusion. 

“You knew Mr, Millingford, Romaine?” 
said the surprised and attentive Squire Ned. 

“Well, yes, more or less, I’ve knowm 
him for a good many years.” And I made 
a little sign for tiie squire to take another 
time to push his inquiries. 

Gradually our discomfited heir recovered 
his composure, although he did not resume 
his boastful, swaggering manners, and still 
I fancied eyed me with a little suspicious 
alarm. 

“Poor, simple fellow,” thought I, “does 
he fancy it will injure or better him for 
them to know that his mother was ray 
mother's washerwoman, and that since 1 
have'had a man’s work, he has been my er¬ 
rand boy? Rather it is for me to be dis¬ 
turbed by the change in our relations.” 

• “I hope your mother is well, Mr. Mil- 
liugford,” said I, quietly setting the exam¬ 
ple, and recognizing the transformation of 
his fortunes. 

He did not seem to hear me until I re¬ 


peated my question, and then the same look 
of weak terror crossed his face. 

••To.-, .lU*, she is pretty well. No, no; 
she is poorly now. She was n’t able to 
come «>ver with me. She won’t come till 
after I’m settled a while.” 

I took the first excuse offered to leave the 
room, and give him opportunity to recover 
from his perturbation. That night he drove 
over to Millingford Reach, the last formal¬ 
ities having made over to him that exten¬ 
sive and beautiful estate. 

I pitied poor Squire Ned, as he wandered 
restlessly around his house that next day 
Nothing I could urge or invent would as¬ 
suage his disconsolate rebellion against the 
fate of his old comrade’s home. 

“I cannot think of him as my brave-spir¬ 
ited Raymond’s son. That shallow-minded, 
stupid clown, who has gone down to Mil¬ 
lingford Reach in such jaunty fashion. If 
only there had been the least flaw in the 
evidence lie brought, — if only there was 
the faintest hope of ousting him,” —he re¬ 
peated, again and again. 

“ Would you rather see John Jourdaine 
the master?” asked I. 

“ No, no. But that refined, ladylike Eve¬ 
line, and you, Romaine. You two estab¬ 
lished there would have satisfied my high¬ 
est ambition.” 

“You are too kind to me. Squire Ned. 
Sometimes I stop to ask myself bow it is 
possible I have come so* completely identi¬ 
fied with the interests and the people here. 
My American life seems to have been a 
dream, and England and Devon the real 
home of my spirit,” returned I, with earn¬ 
estness. 

“I want you to stay with us, Romaine. 
You really seem to me like a very close 
connexion. I’ve tried to puzzle out why 
it is 1 *m so attracted toward you, but I 
don’t exactly satisfy myself, unless by de¬ 
ciding that you are just the brave, steady, 
gallant young fellow I should hope to see 
my son, if 1 had one. You must not go 
back to America. I talked a bit with the 
colonel. He’s set upon the mill, and you 
’ll hear from shortly. That will keep you 
busy a while,” 

The Squire was right. In a few days I 
received an earnest and cordial letter from 
Colonel Cathart, asking my help in getting 
up the new machinery, and giving into my 
hands the general supervision of the whole 
arrangement. The offer was too liberal to 
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be carelefsly declined. Besidesj my Incliii- 
tions all urged me to remain, and 1 had ndt 
yet received an answer from Eveline Eaton. 
1 was glad enough of any excuse to get 
back to Eglantine Terrace, aud I made my 
return at an early day. 

1 found the family as kind and cordial as 
upon my first appearance. Catharine was 
a little shy and grave in my presence, but 
the reserve soon wore off. John Jourdaine’s 
name was scrupulously avoided. The col¬ 
onel told me confidentially that the gentle¬ 
man had lived in complete seclusion ever 
since the mortifying denouement at the 
Terrace, until very lately, when he beard 
of him as a close friend and boon compan¬ 
ion of the new proprietor of Mlllingford 
Beach. 

“How absurdi” commented I. “Noth¬ 
ing could be more preposterous than such a 
friendship. Jourdaine must despise and 
ridicule such a simple, stupid nature as 
poor Joe’s, and Joe must be sadly puzzled 
and perplexed by his deep and wily intel¬ 
lect There is some motive, under the guise 
of friendship. If we wait patiently we 
shall discover it’’ 

I met with one severe disappointment; 
Eveline was not at the Terrace. She had 
gone to Liverpool on an indefinite visit 1 
guessed something of her errand before a 
letter came. 

“Yon must still pardoU me, my kind 
friend,” she wrote, “ that I cannot give yet 
the answer you asked for. 1 must still 
struggle for light I do not see clearly 
what is right, nor am I able to overcome 
(be pride which refuses to receive all with¬ 
out being able to return aught At least I 
ask fur an untarnished name, and the proofs 
of my mother’s lawful marriage, which Mr. 
John Jourdaine has dared impeach. 1 am 
here in Liverpool, trying to find the missing 
links. There is some mystery about Nancy 
Lermont’s refusal to testify in my behalf. 
She suffers keenly in my presence, and I am 
sure longs to be free to help me, but is re¬ 
strained by some iron hand, and that baud 
who can doubt is Johh Jourdaine’s? Thd 
trouble, 1 fancy, has some connection with 
Johnny Lerinont, her Only son, who is rep¬ 
resented to me as a bad, rhckless boy, and 
who was recently in John Jourdaine’s ser¬ 
vice. I am told that you are to remain in 
England some length of time. If, then, you 
cate to wait any longer, you shall have an 


answer before ybU leave for America, t 
give' you this information as' so milch cor- 
solation for the suspense, you asked 

me when I vVas so certain of my cjaim to 
the Mlllingford: estate, you would have re¬ 
ceived a glad aud unhesitating answer from, 

“ Yours in deepest esteem and friendship, 
“EveliSb.” 

I read the letter thoughtfully, and could 
not find heart to be dissatisfied with it, be¬ 
cause it was so much like the dear girl her¬ 
self. Moreover, I did not find it so very 
discouraging Upon re-perusal, I went, 
therefore, with a cheerful, hopeful mind to 
the new work appointed to me, and was 
soon deep in the problems of mechanism, 
of warp and loom, wheel and engine. And 
the weeks slipped away, and still Eveline 
was absent, and still I remained in trustful 
content, busy over the colonel’s plans. 

We heard frequently from Mlllingford 
Beach, The whole country was flooded 
with rumors of the wild doings there. Poor, 
simple Joe Was gbing to ruin faster than 
ever now'that he had become transformed 
into the master of that fine old house, Hb 
had yielded himself wholly to the evil ebun- 
sels of the riotous companions who bad 
gathered like vnltufes around him. Moved 
to compassion at the prospect for the ttoor, 
witless youth, wd went over to nlake a ball. 
Colonel Catbart and myself, intending to 
remonstrate seriously with him, and try tb 
show him the folly of his conduct The 
first face which confronted ns was that of 
Jolin Jourdaine. He spared us the annoy¬ 
ance of conversation by rising from his sbat 
beside the master of the house; and walking 
out of the room. 

But we soon learned how completely his 
strong, subtle mind had obtained the masl. 
teryover the feeble'intellect of this degehi 
crate scion of the house of Mlllingford. He 
beard what we had to say without the in¬ 
dignation I had expected, but with cold im¬ 
passiveness and incredulity. 

“ I can trust Mr. Jonrdaine. He’s the 
right sort of a gentleman; so all the folks 
hereabouts tell me, and I do just as be tells 
me. Maybe I drink pretty good braUtly, 
but it’s a deuced pity if ‘ a man of fortune 
like me can’t be allowed that much;” he 
answered Colonel Gathart.- 

With me be was still uneasy and embar¬ 
rassed, I fancied because he could not for¬ 
get his old habit of subservient humility. 
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and did my best to help him overcome it by 
^dressing him carefully by bis new name, 
and with due respect. 

He seemed conscious himself of his own 
formality, and awkwardly attempted to be 
confidential. 

“I’m much obliged, I’m sure, Mr. Bo- 
iuaine, that you cared enough about me to 
come and speak about it. But you need 
n’t be uneasy, because Mr, Jourdaine’s 
here, and he looks after me, and shows me 
what’s the way a rich gentleman like me 
ought to behave. I ’m going to steady 
down by and by. I’m thinking of iooking 
after a wife, you see, and I’ve an idea I’ve 
found just the right sort of one, and it’s 
not strange in me, either. I’ve been down 
to see her in Liverpool, and told her that 
she must make this her home, anyhow. 
She’s a nice pretty girl, looks just like a 
lady, sir. Mr. Jourdaine he says she's the 
right sort for the mistress here, but I’m 
not lo say so until she’s used to me. Jour¬ 
daine says that’s the style here in England. 
Tou and I don’t know much about it. I 
tell you what, sometimes I think America ’a 
the place, after all. Perhaps some time I 
shall sell out and go home.’’ 

There was a little wistful, homesick ca¬ 
dence in the voice which touched me. 

“Tou don’t mean that you look upon 
America as your home, now that you are 
settled here in this charming place? Why, 
I have grown to feel as if Devon was the 
very spot in all the world where I belong, 1 
like it so much. But you will feel more 
settled when your mother comes.” 

1 wondered what had brought back that 
look of weak terror and alarm, and could 
not guess, as he faltered out, — 

“My mother? Oh, 1 don’t know. She 
won’t come this year, any way. I’ve sent 
her home some money. She ’ll be a lady 
now, you know. Tou are going back to 
America pretty soon, a’n’t you?” 

“Not vary soon. I’ve taken some busi¬ 
ness in hand which will keep me here some 
time. Tou ’ll hear about it pretty soon, 
when Colonel Cathart gets matters ar¬ 
ranged.” 

What ailed the fellow? I was quite out 
of patience with him. He grew fairly blue 
about the mouth, and his eyes were as 
brimful of angui^ and foolish terror as 


such pale, expressionless pupils could show. 
What was it about his mother which touciied 
him so keenly? 1 hastened to change the 
subject, and said, jocosely, — 

“ So there is aiready a young lady? Well, 
that’s to be expected. 1 hope she will be a 
quiet, sensible gentlewoman, who will look 
after you and keep you steady,” 

He brightened again. 

“ I like her looks. She’s all of that, a 
perfect lady, any fool could see. I have n’t 
asked her yet, you know. I’ve only sent 
for her to come and live here. It’s no 
more ’n her right.” 

I started, struck for the first time by a 
suspicion of the truth, and spoke as quietly 
as I could, — 

“ Perhaps I know her. Is her name Eve¬ 
line?” 

“That’sit. What a feller yon are, now, 
to guess. It’s Miss Eveline Eaton, to be 
sure.” 

“ And what has the young lady answered 
to your proposal?” 

“I haven’t got it, yet. Mr. Jourdaine 
says it is n’t time.” 

“AhI indeed, so Mr. Jourdaine is your 
mentor in love as well as law? Take care 
that he don’t betray you in both.” 

While I spoke 1 heard a low rustle outside 
the window. It was partly unclosed, and 
in a moment I was aware that John Jour¬ 
daine on the outside had listened to all our 
conversation. I meant he should have one 
thrust in a vulnerable part, so 1 said in a 
careless tone, — 

“I doubt very much whether you will 
hear from Miss Eaton. It won’t do to de¬ 
pend too strictly upon Mr. Jourdaiue’s 
judgment. People think his brain is soft¬ 
ening beneath those repeated attacks. 
Which does he have oftenest, now, cata¬ 
lepsy or the epileptic attacks?” 

Satisfied as regarded Mr. Jourdaine, after 
this last attack I made my adieux. That it 
took effect may he inferred from the cir¬ 
cumstance that our visit was never returned, 
and that when we met the Millingford car¬ 
riage the curtains were hastily pulled down, 
or the horses’ heads turned in another di¬ 
rection. 

I did not see the poor simple heir for two 
months again, and that meeting was our 
last. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

I sent Eveline a full account of my visit 
to the owner of Mlllingford Reach, without 
any comments or suggestions for her own 
course of conduct. An answer came by re¬ 
turn of post. She was In an unusually 
merry vein, and wrote gayly enongh. 

“ Has fortune a particular spite against 
me, that she so ‘tantalizingly bolds up the 
gilded prize,’ and continually .snatches it 
away from my grasp? 1 do desire to pos¬ 
sess Millingfoid Reach ardently and entire¬ 
ly. ToUseelt is continually offered to me, 
and yet I am unable to gain it. 1 want the 
dear old house where my mother’s ^rlhood 
passed so happily. I want the lovely sur¬ 


roundings, the elegance, the refinement, the 
golden freedom from petty cares, the glori- 
ons opportunity to become the almoner of 
gracious bounty. All these I desire very 
much; but I do not want John Jourdaine, 
nor his poor, simple protege, the genuine 
heir. What am 1 to do about it? Plainly 
there is no help for me. They say the third 
time never falls. Do you suppose there is 
a third heir anywhere, who will yet give me 
my desire, and not prove himself utterly 
obnoxious? 

“But a truce to this nonsense. I saw 
Ur. Mlllingford, and dltecUy fathomed the 
whole secret, and found out whose hand 
pulled the string, ' 1 thought it no harm to 
dissemble a little myself, since 1 bad a pur- 
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pou; and I have gaiiied tbh much; d hvra 
diMoveted jtwt the 'hold John Jouidainels 
Ina band bai ^deuabed upon poorNanoy 
Lermont.' It is all to do with Johnny, as I 
suspected. He bad -written his masteris 
name :to get some money on a check, and 
Jourdaine found it put. Quite likely he 
laid the trap, and the thoughtless boy walk¬ 
ed into It, At all events. If Nancy gives 
her testimony for me, Johnny goes into 
prison. So I know very welt it Is useless to 
hope for any help of hers. She would be 
an unnatural mother to give it. 

“Now you wonder* under ail this dis¬ 
couragement, why 1 am so cheerful. Here 
is the sequel, i have found my mother’s 
old pastor. He is almost blind and deaf 
aud lame, and very much debilitated; but 
he has always kept a private journal, and in 
that precious, precious book is one page de¬ 
voted to the ceremony which through his 
instrumentality made Richard Eaton aud 
Ada Deme a lawfully married couple. If 
the page in the register la missing, this in¬ 
valuable book gives every marriage, birth, 
and death which should be found recorded 
there. Later on its pages comes the regis¬ 
ter of the baptism of the infant daughter of 
Richard and Ada Eaton, with the name of 
Eveline. 

So you see I am happy, very, very happy, 
tonight. Let John Jourdaine keep his 
Bird's Nest, and Mr. Raymond Uillingford, 
poor simpleton 1 the dear old place and cozy 
fortune. 1 will be content with something 
better, — a true, honest heart, aud tender 
love. Do you need any plainer speech, 
Ray, from EvicMne?" 

I was not sura that the good people of 
Eglantine Terrace would vouch for my san¬ 
ity; nevertheless, after reading this letter, 
I dashed into the library, astonished Mrs. 
Cathart by upsetting a chair, and sweeping 
oS an inkstand, overwhelmed the colonel 
with an incoherent sentence about Liver¬ 
pool, and strictly private business, seized 
my bat, and was half-way to the railroad 
station before they conld have recovered 
from their amazement. 

-Ferhape they understood it a little better 
when I returned, a few days after, escorting 
Miss Eaton, who was received as kindly as 
a daughter. 

After tbs Brat greetings bad been ex¬ 
changed, the colonel inquired in aq eager 
tone,— • " ■ ' ' ' ■■ ' ■ ■' • 


li'Have you heard from Millingford 
Reachf” 

“Nothing whatever. Is there anything 
new?!’ 

“Something very startling, and vitally 
interesting to Miss Eaton. That poor, wlt- 
le-s fellow has met with a terrible accident. 
He was thrown from a vicious horse, which, 
if he had bad sense, would have been shot 
instead of mounted. From what I can 
learn, the hurt is fatal. I tried to get Into 
tjie house; but John Jourdaine and his 
miuious have mounted guard, and no one is 
admitted. 1 am assured by the surgeon 
that the poor fellow has faithful care and a 
competeul nurse; but, though he does not 
declare it positively, 1 infer be has no hopes 
of his recovery."' 

“Good heavens I Poor Joe! his enjoy¬ 
ment of that great fortune has been limited 
indeed.” 

“Tea; but one can hardly feel very sad 
about it. He would have ruined himself, 
and squandered the property. Now, if he 
dies, one can look back upon bis memory 
with pity and forgetfuloess. But, my dear 
fellow, do you not see the significance of 
the matter for Uiss Eaton?” 

‘‘ True, She is the next heir. 1 had for¬ 
gotten. But you say John Jourdaine is 
there. He will not plot in vain. She will 
lose it somehow.” 

“That is what I fear. I set Lawyer 
Brown to work to see what be could ferret 
out. And, by St. George I here be comes 
this minute.—Come in. Brown. Come in, 
and speak freely. We are all a family party, 
you see.” 

“ Hem, J 'ni not used to meeting ladies 
at Ibis hour. I am dusty with riding. I 
hope they ’ll excuse my looks,’’ faltered the 
young lawyer, glancing somewhat nervously 
at the daintily arrayed daughters of Colonel 
Cathart. 

The colonel laughed good-humoredly. 

Then we ’ll oS to the library, if that’s 
the only way to put yon at ease. And you 
shall wash down the dust with a glass of 
port. But I must take one lady along with 
us. it 'a right Miss Eaton should bear 
what you have to tellJ’ 

At length we were quietly settled In the 
library; and there, at home amidst the 
books and papers, the attorney poceeded to 
tell us bow much be had learned. 

f*-i’vd bad a confidential talk with (he 
lawyer, who has been to the bedblde of 
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young Mr. Millingford,” said ba; “and, al¬ 
though of course he would tell me nothing, 
I have deduced pretty decidedly from his 
remarks that a will has been made, and 
that Mr. John Jourdaine will now be the 
heir of this Baymond Millingford. He 
hinted at pretty high-handed doings on Mr. 
Jourdaine’s part, even suggested foul play 
in the matter of the accident. It’s curtain 
that Jourdaine encouraged the poor fellow 
to ride that vicious brute, and poured out 
for Iiim glass after glass of wine just before 
they were ready to mount. These things 
don’t count for much with the law, unless 
there is weightier evidence to bring with 
them; but they settle a man’s opinion pret¬ 
ty decidedly. Unless you can bring some 
other influence to bear upon the dying man 
over there, 1 don’t see but Mr. John Jour¬ 
daine will have things bis own way.’’ 

“The double-dyed villain!’’ muttered I 
angrily. “If we could only thwart him! 
What shall we do, Eveline?” 

“ Leave that poor, misguided boy to die 
in peace,” answered Eveline gravely. “ No 
efforts of yours can counteract the evil fas¬ 
cination of John Jourdaine's influence, 1 
saw enough of him at that one interview in 
Liverpool to show me how completely he 
was held by the wily spells of that man. 
He has played many desperate games to 
win this property: be sure, when he ob¬ 
tains it, be will find a curse comes with it. 
Let us think no more about it, Bay.” 

Her words were allowed to rule us. The 
lawyer returned to the town, and we sev¬ 
erally went about our different avocations, 
trying to forget that so few miles away from 
us so solemn and momentous an experience 
was creeping toward the hapless youth, 
whose great possessions could not purchase 
a single moment’s relief from pain, or ward 
away the approach of death. 

I could see, through Eveline’s assumed 
calmness, the restless excitement of her 
spirit. At every summons to the door she 
started nervously, and her eye was con¬ 
stantly wandering down the avenue toward 
the entrance-gate. 

“ Ton oounsel, but yon do not practice,’’ 
said I chidingly. “ You are chafing in¬ 
wardly against this wrong, and it tries you 
more than if you spoke your thoughts 
freely.’’ 

She sighed heavily. 

“I wonder if I am really so greedy and 
selfish? .1 cannot ,bear to give it up. It 


sets every nerve quivering,. every drop of 
blood burning along ray veins, to think that 
John Jourdaine will so soon have a right to 
the place that was meant for me after.thd 
Millingford's title was extinguished. I can¬ 
not help feeling that there is something yet 
to interpose. It surely is not from a mer¬ 
cenary spirit. It is for your sake more 
than for mine, dear Bay, that 1 long so ar¬ 
dently to possess Millingford Beach.” 

“ Well, while there is life there is hope,” 

I said; “ but a very infinitesimal portion, I 
fear, in lliis case. 1 have just questioned a 
rider who is directly from the bouse. The 
young man is still alive, but a great suffer¬ 
er, and beyond the possibility of recovery.” 

“Heaven rest bis spiritl” said Eveline, 
dropping a tear of womanly compassion. 

“ If 1 could only see him again I” repeated 
I impatiently, as I returned again to my 
machinery. 

My wish was gratified, little as I had 
dreamed of it; almost miraculously, as it 
seemed at the time. 

At the dead midnight the whole house¬ 
hold of the Terrace was startled from their 
sleep by a loud and peremptory summons 
to the great oaken door on the south side. 

I heard a muttering servant clattering down 
the stairs, and unbarring the door, grum¬ 
bling all the while. Then came a quick re¬ 
turn, and Colonel Cathart’s voice, as he, 
too, descended. Only a few moments, 
longer, and the colonel himself was at my 
door. 

“ Get up, Bomaine,” he said, in quick, 
excited tones, “ and dress as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. You are summoned over to the dy-; 
ing master of Millingford Beach. I ’ll tell 
you the rest in a few minutes. There’s 
no time to lose, and 1 must call Miss Eaton 
too.” 

I sprang up, trembling in every limb with 
a.nervous conviction of some impending 
revelation, and was presently down-stairs 
in the colonel’s office. He was there, giving 
directions about the hasty getting out of the . 
carriage. A strange young man in a livery : 
was standing with a grave, earnest face, 
watching our movements, 

“ Fray be as quick as you can,” he said. 

“ The poor young man was so wild to see > 
you, and he was failing fast,” 

“ To see Miss Eaton?” questioned I. 

“No, sir,” the man said, to my wonder: 
“toseeyou. Buttbe colonel said be want- . 
ed Miss Eaton too when 1 told him bow bo . 
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gfuped out tbat tbs dgbt one most baeo the 
property.” 

“ Why did n’t yon come yesterday?” I in¬ 
quired, while i iolded a shawl around the 
paie, silent Sveline, who made her appear¬ 
ance as if emerging from anightmare dream, 
with wild eyes and white cheeks. 

“ Ahl faith, sir, and that was what could 
n’t be done. They don’t give him credit 
enough. The poor young master was sharp 
enough to sea bow it would be. He kept it 
all a secret, and waited till hir. Jourdaliie 
had gone to bed, leaving him with the 
watchers. Tou’d never get to him if Mr. 
Jonrdaine knew. He whispered to me as if 
he wanted water, and I sent the other 
watcher for it, and the nurse was asleep. 
Then he took hold of my hand as if the 
poor, weak fingers were made of iron, and 
whispered out so hoarse, — 

“ 'A hundred pounds, Dugald, if you will 
get Mr. Bomaine from Colonel Cathart's 
over here into this room as soon as you can. 
Bring the colonel too. The right one must 
have the property. You understand, good 
Dugald? Tou kuow what I want?’ 

" I see in a minute just what he wanted, 
and says I, — 

, ‘“Yes, sir. Don't you fret. I’ll have it 
done.’ 

” How he tried to smile at me, and then 
fell back, worn outl I slipped down-stairs 
.with an excuse, crept out to the stable, led 
out old Dick, and mounted him bareback; 
and you ’ro to go back with me, and leave 
the carriage outside, and get in as still as 
possible. Only don’t lose time. Mr. Jour- 
daine comes in every night to look at him, 
and be’s like the Evil One himself to scent 
out any mischief.” 

We did not need any urging, but hurried 
to the carriage, and made but one pause, to 
procure a proper officer to witness or exe¬ 
cute any declaration or instrument the dy¬ 
ing man might desire. 

How grim and ghostly rose the walls of 
the great mansion! How weird and solemn 
were the shadows of the trees as we crept 
up the narrow path in the pale starlight, 
and followed Dugald to the rear door he 
had left unfastened for our admittance 1 

1 held Eveline’s cold liaud in mine, and 
felt it tremble. But somebew it was just 
the contrary with roe. The moment I cross¬ 
ed the threshold all agitation left me. Iwas 
calm, resolute, buoyed up by a new but pro¬ 
found peace. 


: There was do time for me to analyse the 
sentiment. Softly and cautiously Dugald 
led the way across tho wide, marble-flagged 
hall, from whose sombre niches warrior 
and knight kept guard, in full armor, and 
seemed to waive us ou with stately benedic¬ 
tion. One by one, with hushed breath, and 
scarcely beating hearts, we mounted tbs 
grand staircase, and groped through the 
upper Iialls. 

Faithful Dugald was the most relieved of 
all when he turned the silver handle of a 
chamber door, and ushered us into a dress- 
ing-room, silent and deserted, hut dimly 
lighted by a single candle. Be made a sig¬ 
nal lor us to wait, went into the next room 
on tip-toe, and returned in an instant, beck¬ 
oning us to follow. 

The scene which opened to us with the 
swinging door was one never to be forgot¬ 
ten. The great, sumptuously furnished 
chamber looked mockingly grand In con¬ 
trast to the pitiful, haggard face, the 
bruised, writhing form stretched upon the 
white bed-clothing, the wretched remorse 
and anguish which spoke in every gesture 
and lineament. 

A small table covered with vials and pow¬ 
ders stood near the bed, and beside It sat 
the gaunt, erect figure of the nurse, and 
over at the carved, massive foot-board, 
from which the crimson silk trimmings bad 
been looped away, leaned the grave, atten¬ 
tive watcher, who looked up in utter amaze¬ 
ment when our little party noiselessly en¬ 
tered the sick room. He made a movement 
as if to waive us back, bat was restrained 
by a whispered word from Dugald, and 
stood looking over to us with a puzzled and 
indignant face. 

But my eye bad not left that terribly 
changed face upon the pillow. How ghast¬ 
ly and wan it was! The cold shadows of 
death had already settled upon it. An un¬ 
utterable compassion came into my heart. 
1 stole softly to the bedside, and spoke to 
him, quite uuconscious that I had adopted 
the old address. 

‘‘ Joe, poor Joel you’ve met with a ter¬ 
rible accident.” 

The leaden eyelids were raised stiffly, a 
feeble gleam of relief chased o& the scared, 
affrighted look, as his glance wandered 
from face to face, and came back again to 
' mine with wistful eamestiiess. 

” You have come, Mr, Bomaine? Oh, I 
. am so glad of that I It will give me a chance 
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for a little peace. Bagald is a'good fellow: 
he’s to b&ve a hundred pounds for this. 
Ton won’t mind paying it, will you? Du- 
gald; lock the door: nobody’s to come into 
the room now.” 

These words bad cost him a great effort, 
and given much paiii. He paused, panting 
and groaning. The nurse poured out half 
a wine-glass of some strengthening cordial, 
and gave it to him. He drank it slowly, 
and then rested a while. 

Except for the click of the key in the 
lock, as Dugald complied with his request, 
there was profound silence in the room, 
and every eye was turned to that anguished, 
ghastly face lying among the pillows. He 
seemed to heed my presence alone, and 
presently burst forth with a flood of tears, 
and a childish, terrifled appeal in bis an¬ 
guished voice,— 

“ 0 Mr. Bomaine! Mr. Bomainel I wish 
I never had ieft Araerical” 

“Poor fellow 1 poor Joel” wasalllconld 
articulate. 

“ Ton know — you ’ve heard ” — with a 
pitiful wail. 

“Yes: it was a terrible accident.” 

“And I’ve got to die. 0 Mr. Bomainel 
do you think these English doctors under¬ 
stand as well as ours? Might n’t it be pas¬ 
sible to help me? If it only was, I’d do so 
different. 1 ’d be good: I know I should be 
good.” 

“Poor Joel poor Joel” 

“ You think there’s no help then? O 
Lord—OLordl have mercy 1” shrieked he, 
in the wild terror of death, which even 
strong minds have yielded to. 

He writhed and panted on the bed before 
our awe-struck gaze, then fell Into a desper¬ 
ate calm. 

“ Mr. Bomaine, I went once to a Sunday 
school over the water there at home, and 
there was a great card bung up before our 
bench, I can see it now, the great black 
letters on the staring white pasteboard. 
Ohl if I’d have minded it before it was 
too late I ‘The Wages of Sin is Death.’ 
That’s what it said. O Lord, O Ijord 1 have 
mercyl Mr. Bomaine, that’s what 1 ’ve 
got. Deat^, deathl And to think 1’ve 
earned it myself 1 O dear, O dearl why did 
I ever leave America? O mother 1 how 
could you?” 

“I would try and keep as calm as possi¬ 
ble,” said I, gently. “You want me to 
take some message to your mother?” 


“5Io, 1 ddti’t?’ almddf sTirteked' her,' In'a- 
high, flerce tone. “ She’s to blame for bll^! 
and it’s she'ought'td'beherea-dyiiig. ' You 
just tell her that ‘The Wages of Sin id' 
Death.’ Mi*. Bomaine, do you believe there' 
la a burning'pit down — down under the' 
grave?” 

I shivered beneath the ■wild-agoiiyof the 
glazedeye. 

“I believe in a merciful Father, and a' 
loving, pitiful Saviour,” anWered I. “If 
we have done wrong, and are truly sorry, 
and ready to make ail amends in oUr 
power ” — 

“That’s it, that’s ib 1 must makeup' 
for it, I know. QuickI some of you write' 
out a paper for me to sign just as I tell yon 
now,” he cried, eagerly, trying to raise his 
head. 

I lifted it tenderly; and the officer of the' 
law, whom we had fortunately brought 
with US, immediately came forward with 
paper, pen, and ink, Joe’s glazing eyes 
followed his movements with feverish in¬ 
terest. 

“Write just as I speak,” directed he. 

“ I, Joseph Miller, bom in New York City, 
United States, in the year 1830, do hereby 
declare, on my dying bed, that I have false¬ 
ly sworn and testifled to obtain the estate of 
Mlllingford Beach.” 

A dead pause, broken only by his gasping 
breath and a low cry from Eveline. . 

“Go on!” cried the officer, glancing at 
the row of startled faces. 

“I am not Baymond Mlllingford. My 
mother stole a box containing all the proofs 
and evidence which I have brought forward, 

I cannot tell how many years ago, from the 
drawer of a poor sick lady for whom she 
worked. She took them for the trinkets, 
and did not know of the value of the papers 
until I came to read them over. We saw 
the advertisement in the paper asking for 
the lieirs of Baymond Mlllingford, and I re¬ 
membered the name, and got out the box 
again. As I lay, a dying man, I swear it 
was mother, and not me, who first thought 
of passing poor Joe Miller off for the heir of 
the great property In England. When she 
talked it over, 1 was afraid, I said I could 
never carry it oat; that I was too dull and 
stupid, and all that. But she laughed at 
me, and then she was angry with me. She 
showed me how little was to be done, any¬ 
how; that the papers and miniature we 
held was all I needed; and how there was 
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i)one as.c^nld s^y.i^;VPid against my being 
t^erigb^ man,,—eaj^cially as the trae one, 
knew hot the leastest sign ot it, as one of 
tbo letters from bis mother showed. She 
had never breathed a breath of it to him, 
bat just written thisJetter telilng him the 
whole story, and put it with the proof, for 
him to have when she was dead. Yon 
know the advertisement had not come out 
then, and the old man who lived here was 
alive. O Lord, O Lord I I ’ve got to meet 
him too I 1 never thought of that before.” 

He had spoken with feverish haste, 
though with panting breath and in broken 
pauses. Another paroxysm of anguish and 
terror completely exhausted him, 

” Joe, Joe, you are doing your best to re¬ 
trieve your wrong-doing. You are sincere¬ 
ly penitent. Pray for Heaven’s forgiveness, 
and surely you may hope the prayer will be 
heard,” said I, in profound sympathy for 
the agony of mind which far exceeded, one 
could see, the great suftering of the bruised, 
battered body. 

“Do you think so? O Hr. Bomaine, 
pray for me!” he whispered. 

“I will, I will, my poor Joe. But finish 
first this act of resUtution, and yon shall 
have a clergyman,” 

“No, no: I want your prayers, your for¬ 
giveness ; that is best. Give me something 
to drink. 1 must finish soon. I am so cold 
now, so horribly cold! Does it mean—O 
Lord, have mercy on my soul 1 — does it 
mean that death is coming?” 

I gave him drop after drop of wine, the 
nurse holding his head, it gave him a 
brief return of strength. He motioned for 
us ail to come nearer. 

“ Let me tell the rest, I came to Eng¬ 
land alone, Hy mother staid behind, be¬ 
cause she could n’t say bnt some one here 
had seen Mrs. Millingford. I got the prop¬ 
erty; but, oh I I swear to you here, I’ve 
never known a minute’s peace. Every new 
face I have seen has scared me. O Mr. Bo¬ 
maine, when you showed yourself I was 
nearly dead with fright. 1 thought you had 
found it out.” 

“ Spea’.^ to the point, if you can. Let us 
have the whole story,” s^d the writer, dip¬ 
ping his pen a&esb into the pocket-ink¬ 
stand, 

“ I have made a will. I would n’t have 
done it, only 1 wanted a little peace, and I. 
knew it could n’t harm anything. Poor 
Joe Miller has nothing to give away, 1 ’ ve 


nothing to. say againu Mr. Jourfiaine; 
though, may be, he’s helped this.along,. i 
can see clearer now.. It. wasn’t just-the 
best thing for me to drink so much brandy^ 
nor to ride that wild.horse, though he dared 
me to it. I won’t say he was in a harry to 
have the property. I’m too wicked myself 
to throw any stones. But you ’ll all testify, 
that he can^t have the property, because it 
belongs to the true Baymond Millingford.” 

“And who is he? Where can we find 
him?” asked Colonel Cathart. 

But he bad closed bis eyes, and Was 
struggling with the agonies of the approach¬ 
ing dissolution. His previous speaking had 
completely exhausted him. He lay pant¬ 
ing, palpitating, and the question did not 
seem to reach his dulled ears. 

“We must know that. It will be unpar¬ 
donable in us to allow that question to be 
unanswered,” said the officer of the law. 

“ Joe, Joe,” said 1, in a pitiful tone. 

He lifted the stiff eyelids, and looked into 
my face bewilderedly. The fiash of strength 
which intense earnestness had lent to him 
was dying out rapidly. The springs of life 
were ebbing swiftly. I bent over him in 
alarm, 

“ Try to think, to finish your good work, 
Joe. Where shall we find him — the true 
heir — Baymond Millingford?” 

A slow perception of my meaning crossed 
the face, which took a gray, ashy pallor be¬ 
yond its previous ghastliness. He made a 
desperate effort to command the stiffening 
muscles. 

“Don’t —you —know? Don’t—yon- 
see? Forgive me, Mr. Bay. Mother has- 
got the letter for you.” 

Even while he spoke there came the ter¬ 
rible death-rattle in bis throat; he gasped 
twice; the head sunk deeper into the pil¬ 
lows, then all was- still, and poor Joe Mil¬ 
ler's eventful life was ended here on earth. 
Shuddering from head to foot, I turned 
away. 

Two slender white hands caught mine, 
and a pair of soft, tender eyes, swimming 
with tears, looked up into my face, 

“ Bay, Bay, ^o you know that I shall ac¬ 
cept the third offer? The true heir will 
give me Millingford Beach,” 

“I do not see — I am bewildered, dis¬ 
tressed. What do you imagine, Eveline?” 

“I do not imagine: it is a genuine con¬ 
viction. How many times Squire Ned has - 
declared you reminded him of his friend., 
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Tour name, too —we have been stupid not 
to see it before.” 

” Speak plainly, Eveline: you torture 
me.” 

“So blind, Ray? Did you not take his 
meaning when be asked your forgiveness? 
It was from your mother they stole the pa¬ 
pers. Her letter for you. he said, was in 
his mother’s hands. It will explain all. O 
Ray, Ray! you are the son of Raymond 
KiUingford. You are the true iieir of Mil- 
lingford Reach. I know it, I rejoice in It.” 

It broke upon me then and there over¬ 
whelmingly. I sat down^ giddy and faint 
with the great reveluiion. profoundly glad, 
and yet stirred only by grave and solemn 
thoughts, while the others were talking in 
low, excited whispers. 1 went back to the 
bedside, and wept a few pitying tears on 
the dead face of the brief usurper of my 
rights. His strange, inexplicable embar¬ 
rassment in my presence was thoroughly 
explained now. So too, as by a lightning 
flash, many tangled threads in my remem¬ 
brance of my mother’s conduct: her words 
and looks were woven into a legible pattern. 
My failure to find any Romaines in Devon, 
the utter silence about my English relatives, 
the mysterious promise of future revela¬ 
tions, ~ all things were clear. 

And I was standing in tny grandfather’s 
hoQse. A thrill shot through my heart at 
the recollection. A proud, glad conscious¬ 
ness that it was my house now, beyond the 
help or hindrance of such as John Jour- 
daine, followed. 

I murmured a tender, pardoning word 
into the ears dumb to earthly sounds, and 
softly followed Colonel Cathart’s beckoning 
hand, without comprehending why the 
room was so suddenly cleared. 

They told me afterward bow Dugald bad 
been on the watch, and hastily reported 
John Jourdaine’s approach; and bow the 
Colonel, anxious to save the new discovery 
for another day’s revelation, had hastened 
ns all from the room, and warned the at¬ 
tendants there against reporting what had 
transpired during the past few hours. 

We took leave silently, as we had come, 
and carried away with us the all-important 
statement of the dying man. 

We bad very little talk among ourselves 
that night. V^iat we had heard and wit¬ 
nessed was too solemnly impressive for 
many words. Colonel Cathart only said, as 
he wrung my hand for good-night,— 


“I long to tell Squire Ned of this. X 
think nothing else could insure for him 
such felicity, outside bis own family, as to 
see you and Eveline established at Milling- 
ford Reach.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

The news of the untimely death of the so 
lately established master of Millingford 
Reach was abroad early the next day. Du¬ 
gald came over to tell roe how Mr. Jour- 
daine bad sent for the lawyer who drew up 
the useless will, and had given out ail the 
directions for a costly and pompous funeral. 
The attendants at the death-bed had kept 
discreet siletice, possibly from interested mo¬ 
tives, since so well informed concerning the 
real owner of the place. 

We despatched a post messenger for 
Squire Ned, and, when lie arrived, took his 
counsel, and decided to make no revelation 
of the change in affairs until after the fu¬ 
neral. The Liverpool steamer was about 
sailing, and a trusty man was sent out to 
New York to obtain Mrs. Miller’s testimony 
and the precious letter so long withheld 
from me. 

We drove over to the house of mourning 
at the appointed hour, and found rooms 
and grounds thronged «by an inquisitive, 
speculating crowd. John Jourdaine, in 
deepest crape, glowered upon us, as, with 
Eveline on my arm, and Squire Ned and 
Colonel Cathart close at hand, I entered the 
room set apart for the mourners, I saw 
him shade his eyes with his white, aristo¬ 
cratic hand, to hide the evil sparkle of tri¬ 
umph, so ill according with the presence of 
that still, silent corpse beneath the velvet 
pall. 

My own heart was too sorrowfully 
thoughtful of poor Joe Miller's wasted life 
to be exultant at my knowledge of the 
downfall awaiting my rival. I heard only 
the solemn responses, the sacred words, of 
the liturgy. 

We had been told that the body was to be 
placed in the receiving tomb, and therefore 
had not molested any of John Jourdaine's 
arrangement*. We saw the poor, obscure 
American lad placed amid the costly wrecks 
of the proud old English coffins; and cer¬ 
tainly, If it did not stir those senseless 
heaps of ashes, it brought no thrill of ire 
or shame to the heart of the sole surviving 
Millingford, that plebeian bones had come 
to moulder there. 
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The funeral litei ended, we retnmed to 
the great mansion. The executors of the 
late Balph MilUngford’s will, and the law¬ 
yer who drew it up, as well as the gentle¬ 
man who had taken down and witnessed 
Joe Hiller’s confession, joined our party as 
we walked composedly toward the great li¬ 
brary. 

A cold sneer was perceptible on John 
Jonrdaine’s finely chiseled lips, and a ma¬ 
lignant light glimmered across his baleful 
eyes. 

"The will of the late Baymond Hilling- 
ford is not yet made public,’’ said he, rising 
from his seat, and standing at bis haughty 
height before us. “ For that reason I will 
tolerate this intrusion. Squire Kirkwood, 
perhaps these people will be interested to 
hear it read.’’ 

“ We have no further Interest than curi¬ 
osity,” said Squire Ned bluntly; “but we 
Will listen respectfully, for the sake of the 
testator.” 

The lawyer, with a little aside nod toward 
our lawyer, Nickerson, unfolded the parch¬ 
ment, and read the brief instrument which 
bequeathed to John Jourdaine the entire 
property held in possession by the testator. 

A dead silence followed when his dry, 
rasping tones had ceased. It was broken 
by John Jourdaine’s clear, melodious voice, 
smooth with polite irony. 

“You perceive, good people, the state of 
affairs. Another time I may be pleased to 
see some of you in this bouse; at present, I 
desire to be left in possession of my own 
apartments. I can imagine the disappoint¬ 
ment of certain parties who counted so 
strongly upon coming into possession here; 
but I assure them that the instrument they 
have just heard read is without a flaw, and 
amply secured by every possible legal meas¬ 
ure.” 

I turned toward him calmly, pressing 
lightly the black-gloved hand which still 
clung to my arm, to assure Eveline that I 
was not in the least disturbed from my self- 
command, 

“ There is hut one flaw, Mr. Jourdaine,” 
I said. “ Tlie will itself may be made fast 
by witness, seal, and signature; but Joseplf 
Miller had no claim upon Hillingford 
Beach, and bis bequest is therefore a sim¬ 
ple farce.” 

“Joseph Hiller! What have we to do 
with Joseph Hiller? I am talking about 
Baymond Hillingford.” 


“ Baymond Hillingford has not yet ar¬ 
rived to that extremity,” I replied gravely 
and calmly still; “but, when bis last will 
and testament is executed, it will not be 
your name, John Jourdaine, which will be 
linked with Hillingford Beach.” 

“ What gibberish is this?” be demanded 
in a high, sharp tone. 

“It means,” said Lawyer Nickerson, 
stepping forward at a gesture from me, 
“ that it is your turn to listen to the last, 
dying words of the poor youth who has just 
been carried to bis grave. The witnesses 
are all present when you call in the nurse 
and one of your own servants who was a 
watcher at the bed of death.” 

As he spoke, be took from Colonel Ca- 
thart the confession of Joseph Hiller, and 
read it alond. 

John Jourdaine meanwhile stood glaring 
at him with staring eyes and set lips. He 
did not attempt to deny the statement, 
which confirmed me in my belief of his 
knowledge of the imposture; but he hissed 
out,— 

“So this vexed question is still to be 
thrust to and fro I So there is another heir 
to make his appearance I Well, produce 
him. I demand that much.” 

“He is here,” said Squire Ned triumph¬ 
antly; “and he bears the surest proof in his 
face. Look there, and here.” 

Saying which, be drew me before a pic¬ 
ture of my father banging beside one of my 
grandfather, and pointed from one to the 
other, and then into my face, 

“Perdition!” came seething over John 
Jourdaine’s lips, as be turned upon me 
with a lightning glance. “ Hay the curses 
of” — 

The words died out in a choking gasp, a 
white line of foam oozed up to his lips, and 
he fell back in the writhing convulsions of 
epilepsy. 

We had him tenderly cared for; but the 
attack, Antoine averred, was beyond any¬ 
thing he had ever witnessed. 

“He will not rest, be is foaming, fretting, 
chafing all the time,” muttered the valet 
disconsolately; “and it will be the death of 
him. Every one of them leaves him worse 
and worse. It won’t be long that he can see 
company at all.” 

He was not far from right,—the faith¬ 
ful, sagacious Frenchman, When John 
Jourdaine came out of the attack, he was 
too weak to be moved; and, before full 
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strength retamed, another seizure pros¬ 
trated him. 

Well, he never left MUlingford Beach. It 
was his home, after all. But he had his 
punishment meted out as relentlessly as his 
worst enemy could have asked, and the 
blow fell upon the most vulnerable part. 
He who had so pitilessly forced down any 
sign of illness, who hod shrunk with such 
proud sensitiveness from the imputation of 
ill health, became a feeble, helpless invalid, 
a confirmed epileptic, in the sight of all the 


world. We forgot our old horror and de¬ 
testation in the sijtht of ail bis snfferlng; 
and, in the months and years which ensued, 
he had no more tender nurse than Eveline, 
despite his wrongs and insults in the past, 
no more sympathizing friend than the one 
who was made, by the arrival from America 
of the widow Kaymond llillingford’s last 
letter of explanation, and a full confession 
of the conscience-stricken Mrs. Hiller, the 
true and undisputed owner of Millingford 
Beach. 
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